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AVILLING    TO    DIE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


AFTER  OFFICE  HOUES. 


A  TEXT  day  our  doctor  called.  He  was 
-^^  very  kind.  He  had  made  mamma 
many  visits,  and  attended  me  through  my 
tedious  fever,  and  would  never  take  a  fee 
after  the  first  one.  I  daresay  that  other 
great  London  physicians,  whom  the  world 
reputes  worldly,  often  do  similar  charities  by 
stealth.  My  own  experience  is  that  aiEic- 
tion  like  ours  does  not  lower  the  sufferer's 
estimate  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  great 
discriminator  of  character,  and  sifts  men  like 
wheat.     Those  among  our  friends  who  are 
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all  chaff  it  blows  away  altogether;  those 
who  have  noble  attributes,  it  leaves  all 
noble.  There  is  no  more  petulance,  no 
more  hurry  or  carelessness ;  we  meet,  in  an 
after-contact  with  them,  be  it  much  or  little, 
only  the  finer  attributes,  gentleness,  tender- 
ness, respect,  patience. 

I  do  not  remember  one  of  those  who  had 
known  us  in  better  days,  among  the  very 
few  who  now  knew  where  to  find  us,  who 
did  not  show  us  even  more  kindness  than 
they  could  have  had  opportunity  of  show- 
ing, if  we  had  been  in  our  former  position. 
Who  could  be  kinder  than  Mr.  Forrester? 
Who  more  thoughtful  than  Mr.  Carmel,  to 
whom  at  length  we  had  traced  the  flowers, 
and  the  books,  and  the  piano,  that  were 
such  a  resource  to  me  ;  and  who  had,  during 
my  illness,  come  every  day  to  see  mamma? 

In  his  necessarily  brief  visits.  Sir  Jacob 
Lake  was  energetic  and  cheery ;  there  was 
in  his  manner  that  which  inspired  confidence ; 
but  I  fancied  this  day,  as  he  was  taking  his 
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leave  of  mamma,  that  I  observed  something 
like  a  shadow  on  his  face,  a  transitory 
melancholy,  that  alarmed  me.  I  accom- 
panied him  downstairs,  and  he  stopped  for 
a  moment  in  the  lobby  outside  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  Has  there  been  anything  done  since 
about  that  place — Malory,  I  think  you  call 
it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  there  is  not  the 
least  chance.  Sir  Harry  Rokestone  is  going 
to  sell  it,  Mr.  Jarlcot  says ;  just  through 
hatred  of  us,  he  thinks.  He's  an  old  enemy 
of  ours ;  he  says  he  hates  our  very  name  ; 
and  he  won^t  write ;  he  hasn't  answered  a 
single  letter  of  Mr.  Forrester's." 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  it  wouldn't 
do ;  she  could  not  well  bear  so  long  a 
journey  just  now.  I  think  she  had  better 
m.ake  no  effort ;  she  must  not  leave  this  at 
present." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  think  her  very  ill,"  I  said, 
feeling  myself  grow  pale. 
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"  She  is  ill ;  and  she  will  never  be  much 
better ;  but  she  may  be  spared  to  you  for  a 
long  time  yet.  This  kind  of  thing,  how- 
ever, is  always  uncertain  ;  and  it  may  end 
earlier  than  we  think — I  don't  say  it  is 
likely,  only  possible.  You  must  send  for 
me  whenever  you  want  me  ;  and  I'll  look 
in  now  and  then,  and  see  that  all  goes  on 
satisfactorily." 

I  began  to  thank  him  earnestly,  but  he 
stopped  me  very  good-naturedly.  He  could 
spare  me  little  more  than  a  minute ;  I  walked 
with  him  to  the .  hall-door,  and  although  he 
said  but  little,  and  that  little  very  cautious- 
ly, he  left  me  convinced  that  I  might  lose 
my  darling  mother  any  day  or  hour.  He 
had  implied  this  very  vaguely,  but  I  was 
sure  of  it.  People  who  have  suffered  great 
blows  like  mine,  regard  the  future  as  an 
adversary,  and  believe  its  threatenings. 

In  flurry  and  terror  I  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  shut  the  door ;  then, 
with   the   instinct   that   always   prevails,    I 
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went  to  mamma's  room  and  sat  down  beside 
her. 

I  suppose  everyone  has  felt  as  I  have  felt. 
How  magically  the  society  of  the  patient,  if 
not  actually  suffering,  re-assures  us  !  The 
mere  contiguity,  the  voice,  the  interest  she 
takes  in  the  common  topics  of  our  daily  life, 
the  cheerful  and  easy  tone,  even  the  little 
peevishness  about  the  details  of  the  sick- 
room, soon  throw  death  again  into  perspec- 
tive, and  the  instinct  of  life  prevails  against 
all  facts  and  logic. 

The  form  of  heart-complaint  from  which 
my  mother  suffered  had  in  it  nothing  revolt- 
ing. I  think  I  never  remember  her  so 
pretty.  The  tint  of  her  lips,  and  the  colour 
of  her  cheeks,  always  lovely,  were  now 
more  delicately  brilliant  than  ever  ;  and  the 
lustre  of  her  eyes,  thus  enhanced,  was  quite 
beautiful.  The  white  tints  a  little  paler, 
and  her  face  and  figure  slightly  thinner,  but 
not  unbecomingly,  brought  back  a  picture 
so  girlish  that  I  wondered  while  I  looked  ; 
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and  when  I  went  away  the  pretty  face 
haunted  me  as  the  saddest  and  gentlest  I 
had  ever  seen. 

So  many  people  have  said  that  the  ap- 
proach of  death  induces  a  change  of  charac- 
ter that  I  almost  accept  it  for  a  general  law 
of  nature.  I  saw  it,  I  know,  in  mamma. 
Not  exactly  an  actual  change,  perhaps,  but, 
rather,  a  subsidence  of  whatever  was  less 
lovely  in  her  nature,  and  a  proportionate 
predominance  of  all  its  sweetness  and  gen- 
tleness. There  came  also  a  serenity  very 
different  from  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
she  had  been  from  papa's  death  up  to  the 
time  of  my  illness.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  was  conscious  of  her  imminent  danger. 
If  she  suspected  it,  she  certainly  did  not 
speak  of  it  to  me,  or  to  Rebecca  Torkill. 
But  death  is  a  subject  on  which  some  people, 
I  believe,  practise  as  many  reserves  as  others 
3o  in  love. 

Next  day  mamma  was  much  better,  and 
sat  in  our  drawing-room,   and  I  read  and 
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talked  to  her,  and  amused  her  with  my 
music.  She  sat  in  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown  in  an  easy-chair,  and  we  talked  over 
a  hundred  plans  which  seemed  to  interest 
her.  The  effort  to  cheer  mamma  did  me 
good,  and  I  think  we  were  both  happier 
that  day  than  we  had  been  since  ruin  had 
so  tragically  overtaken  us. 

While  we  were  thus  employed  at  home, 
events  connected  with  us  and  our  history 
were  not  standing  still  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Forrester's  business  was  very  large ; 
he  had  the  assistance  of  two  partners  ;  but 
all  three  were  hard  worked.  The  offices  of 
the  firm  occupied  two  houses  in  one  of  the 
streets  which  run  down  from  the  Strand  to 
the  river,  at  no  great  distance  from  Temple 
Bar.  I  saw  these  offices  but  once  in  my 
life;  I  suppose  there  was  little  to  distinguish 
them  and  their  arrangements  from  those  of 
other  well-frequented  chambers  ;  but  I  re- 
member being  struck  with  their  air  of  busi- 
ness and  regularity,  and  by  the  complicated 
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topography  of  two  houses  fused  into  one. 

Mr.  Forrester,  in  his  private  office,  had 
locked  up  his  desk.  He  was  thinking  of 
taking  his  leave  of  business  for  the  day.  It 
was  now  past  four,  and  he  had  looked  into 
the  office  where  the  collective  firm  did  their 
business,  and  where  his  colleagues  were 
giving  audience  to  a  deputation  about  a 
complicated  winding-up.  This  momentary 
delay  cost  him  more  time  than  he  intended, 
for  a  clerk  came  in  and  whispered  in  his 
ear, 

"A  gentleman  wants  to  see  you,  sir." 

"Why,  hang  it !  I've  left  the  office,"  said 
Mr.  Forrester,  tartly — "  don't  you  see  ? 
Here's  my  hat  in  my  hand  !  Go  and  look 
for  me  in  my  office,  and  you'll  see  I'm  not 
there." 

Very  deferentially,  notwithstanding  this 
explosion,  the  messenger  added — 

"  I  thought,  sir,  before  sending  him  away, 
you  might  like  to  see  him ;  he  seemed  to 
think  he  was  doing  us  a  favour  in  looking 
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in,  and  he  has  been  hearing  from  you,  and 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  write  ;  and 
he  won't  call  again.*' 

"  What's  his  name  ?"  asked  Mr.  Forrester, 
vacillating  a  little. 

"  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,"  he  said. 

"Sir  Harry  Rokestone?  Oh!  Well,  I 
suppose  I  must  see  him.  Yes,  I'll  see  him ; 
bring  him  up  to  my  private  room." 

Mr.  Forrester  had  hardly  got  back,  laid 
aside  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and  placed  him- 
self in  his  chair  of  state  behind  his  desk, 
when  his  aide-de-camp  returned  and  intro- 
duced "  Sir  Harry  Rokestone." 

Mr.  Forrester  rose,  and  received  him  with 
a  bow.  He  saw  a  tall  man,  with  something 
grand  and  simple  in  his  gait  and  erect  bear- 
ing, with  a  brown  handsome  face,  and  a 
lofty  forehead,  noble  and  stern  as  if  it  had 
caught  something  of  the  gloomy  character 
of  the  mountain  scenery  among  which  his 
home  was.  He  was  dressed  in  the  rustic 
and  careless  garb  of  an  old-fashioned  country 
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gentleman,  with  gaiters  up  to  his  knees,  as 
if  he  were  going  to  stride  out  upon  the 
heather  with  his  ^yun  on  his  shoulder  and  his 
dogs  at  his  heel. 

Mr.  Forrester  placed  a  chair  for  tlus 
gentleman,  w^io,  with  liardly  a  nod,  and 
without  a  word,  sat  down.  The  door 
closed,  and  tliey  were  alone. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SIR  HARKY  SFEAKS. 


"T^OU'RE    Mr.    ForrcHter  ?"    gaid    Sir 

^  U'drry,  in  a  deep,  clear  voice,  quite 
in  character  with  hi?«  appearance,  and  with  a 
stem  eye  fixed  on  the  solicitor. 

That  gentleman  made  a  slight  inclination 
of  agsent. 

"  I  got  all  your  letters,  sir — everyone," 
said  the  rustic  baronet. 

Mr.  Forrester  bowed. 

"  I  did  not  answer  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Forrester  bowed  a^^ain. 

"  Did  it  strike  you,  as  a  man  of  business, 
sir,  that  it  was  rather  an  odd  omission  your 
not  mentioning  where  the  ladies  represent- 
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ing  the  late  Mr.  Ware's  interests — if  he  had 
any  remaining,  which  I  don't  believe — are 
residing?" 

"I  had  actually   written "  answered 

Mr.  Forrester,  turning  the  key  in  his  desk, 
and  slipping  his  hand  under  the  cover,  and 
making  a  momentary  search.  He  had  hesi- 
tated on  the  question  of  sending  the  letter 
or  not ;  but,  having  considered  whether 
there  could  be  any  possible  risk  in  letting 
him  know,  and  having  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  none,  he  now  handed 
this  letter,  a  little  obsolete  as  it  was,  to  Sir 
Harry  Rokestone. 

"  What's  this  ?"  said  Sir  Harry,  breaking 
the  seal  and  looking  at  the  contents  of  the 
note,  and  thrusting  it,  thinking  as  it  seemed 
all  the  time  of  something  different,  into  his 
coat-pocket. 

"  The  present  address  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Ware,  which  I  understood  you  just  now  to 
express  a  wish  for, "  answered  Mr.  For- 
rester. 
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"  Express  a  wish,  sir,  for  their  address !" 
exclaimed  Sir  Harry,  with  a  scoiF.  "  Dall 
me  if  I  did,  though !  What  the  deaul,  man, 
should  I  want  o'  their  address^  as  ye  call  it  ? 
They  may  live  where  they  like  for  me.  And 
so  Ware's  dead — died  a  worse  death  than 
the  hangman's ;  and  died  not  worth  a  plack, 
as  I  always  knew  he  would.  And  what 
made  you  write  all  those  foolish  letters  to 
me?  Why  did  you  go  on  plaguing  me, 
when  you  saw  I  never  gave  you  an  answer 
to  one  of  them  ?  You  that  should  be  a  man 
of  head,  how  could  ye  be  such  a  mafflin  ?" 
His  northern  accent  became  broader  as  he 
became  more  excited. 

The  audacity  and  singularity  of  this  old 
man  disconcerted  Mr.  Forrester.  He  did 
not  afterwards  understand  why  he  had  not 
turned  him  out  of  his  room. 

"  I  think,  Sir  Harry,  you  will  find  my 
reasons  for  writing  very  distinctly  stated  in 
my  letters,  if  you  are  good  enough  to  look 
into  them." 
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"  Ay,  so  I  did ;  and  I  don't  understand 
them,  nor  you  neither." 

It  was  not  clear  whether  he  intended  that ' 
the  reasons  or  the  attorney  were  beyond  his 
comprehension,     Mr.  Forrester  selected  the 
first  interpretation,  and,  I   daresay,  rightly, 
as  being  the  least  offensive. 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,"  said 
he,  with  a  little  dry  dignity ;  ^'  I  have  not 
leisure  to  throw  away  upon  writing  nonsense; 
I  am  one  of  those  men  who  are  weak  enough 
to  believe  that  there  are  rights  besides  those 
defined  by  statute  or  common  law,  and 
duties,  consequently,  you'll  excuse  me  for 
saying,  even  more  obligatory — Christian 
duties,  which,  in  this  particular  case,  plainly 
devolve  upon  you." 

"'  Christian  flam  !  Humbug  !  and  you  an 
attorney !" 

"  I'm  not  accustomed,  sir,  to  be  talked  to 
in  that  way,"  said  Mr.  Forrester,  who  felt 
that  his  visitor  was  becoming  insupportable. 

"  Of  course   you're   not ;   living   in  this 
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town  you  never  hear  a  word  of  honest 
truth,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  "  bat  I'm  not  so 
much  in  the  dark ;  I  understand  you  pretty 
well,  now ;  and  I  think  you  a  precious  im- 
pudent fellow." 

Both  gentlemen  had  risen  by  this  time, 
and  Mr.  Forrester,  with  a  flush  in  his 
cheeks,  replied,  raising  his  head  as  he  stoop- 
ed over  his  desk  while  turning  the  key  in 
the  lock : 

"And  I  beg  to  say,  sir,  that  I,  also,  have 
formed  my  own  very  distinct  opinion  of 
you! 

Mr.  Forrester  flushed  more  decidedly,  for 
he  felt,  a  little  too  late,  that  he  had  perhaps 
made  a  rather  rash  speech,  considering  that 
his  visitor  seemed  to  have  so  little  control 
over  his  temper,  and  also  that  he  was 
gigantic. 

The  herculean  baronet,  however,  who 
could  have  lifted  him  up  by  the  collar,  and 
flung  him  out  of  the  window,  only  smiled 
sardonically,  and  said, 
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"Then  we  part,  you  and  I,  wiser  men 
than  we  met.  You  write  me  no  more  letters, 
and  ril  pay  ^^ou  no  more  visits." 

With  another  cynical  grin,  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  walked  slowly  down  the  stairs, 
leaving  Mr.  Forrester  more  ruffled  than  he 
had  been  for  many  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE     OLD    LOVE. 


rjlHE  hour  had  now  arrived  at  which  our 
-^  room  looked  really  becoming.  It  had 
been  a  particularly  fine  Autumn  ;  and  I 
have  mentioned  the  effect  of  a  warm  sunset 
streaming  through  the  deep  windows  upon 
the  oak  panelling.  This  light  had  begun  to 
fade,  and  its  melancholy  serenity  had  made 
us  silent.  I  had  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
near  our  door,  but  that  was  nothing  un- 
usual, for  carts  often  passed  close  by,  carrying 
away  the  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  in 
the  old  houses  now  taken  down. 

Anne  Owen,  our  Malory  maid,  peeped  in 
at  the  door — came  in,  looking  frightened 
and   important,    and   closed   it   before  she 
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spoke.     She  was  turning  something  about  in 
her  fingers. 

"  What  is  it,  Anne?"  I  asked. 

"  Please,  miss,  there's  an  old  gentleman 
downstairs  ;  and  he  wants  to  know,  ma'am," 
she  continued,  now  addressing  mamma, 
"  whether  you'll  be  pleased  to  see  him." 

Mamma  raised  herself,  and  looked  at  the 
girl  with  anxious,  startled  eyes. 

"  What  is  that  you  have  got  in  your 
hand  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am  ;  he  told 
me  to  give  you  this,  please." 

And  she  handed  a  card  to  mamma. 

She  looked  at  it  and  grew  very  pale.  She 
stood  up  with  a  flurried  air. 

"  Are  you  sure?"  she  said. 

"Please,  ma'am?"  inquired  the  girl  in 
perplexity. 

''  No  matter.  Ethel,  dear,  it  is  he.  Yes, 
I'll  see  him,"  she  said  to  the  girl,  in  an 
agitated  way ;  "  show  him  up.  Ethel,  it's 
Harry  Rokestone — don't  go ;  he  is  so  stern 
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— I  know  how  he'll  speak  to  me — but  I 
ought  not  to  refuse  to  see  him." 

I  was  angry  at  my  mother's  precipitation. 
If  it  had  rested  with  me,  what  an  answer 
the  savage  old  man  should  have  had  !  I 
was  silent.  By  this  time  the  girl  was  again 
at  the  hall-door.  The  first  moment  of  in- 
dignation over,  T  was  thunderstruck.  I 
could  not  believe  that  anything  so  portentous 
was  on  the  eve  of  happening. 

The  moments  of  suspense  were  not  many. 
My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door  as  if  an 
executioner  were  about  to  enter  by  it.  It 
opened,  and  I  saw — need  I  tell  you  ? — the 
very  same  tall,  handsome  old  man  I  had 
seen  in  the  chapel  of  Cardyllion  Castle. 

*'  Oh  !  Mabel,"  he  said,  and  stopped.  It 
was  the  most  melancholy,  broken  voice  I 
had  ever  heard.     "  My  darling  1" 

My  mother  stood  with  her  hand  stretched 
vaguely  towards  him,  trembling. 

"  Oh  !  Mabel,  it  is  vou,  and  we've  met  at 
last !" 

c2 
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He  took  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  and  laid 
the  other  suddenly  across  his  eyes  and 
sobbed.  There  was  silence  for  a  good 
while,  and  then  he  spoke  again. 

''  My  pretty  Mabel !  I  lost  ye  ;  I  tried  to 
hate  ye,  Mabel ;  but  all  would  not  do,  for  I 
love  ye  still.  I  was  mad  and  broken- 
hearted— I  tried  to  hate  ye,  but  I  couldn't ; 
I'd  a'  given  my  life  for  you  all  the  time, 
and  you  shall  have  Malory — it's  your  own — 
I've  bought  it — ye'll  not  be  too  proud  to 
take  a  gift  from  the  old  man,  my  only 
darling !  The  Spring  and  Summer  are 
over,  it's  Winter  now  wi'  the  old  fellow, 
and  he'll  soon  lie  under  the  grass  o'  the 
kirk-garth,  and  what  does  it  all  matter 
then?  And  you,  bonny  Mabel,  there's 
wonderful  little  change  wi'  you  !" 

He  was  silent  again,  and  tears  coursed 
one  another  down  his  rugged  cheeks. 

"  I  saw  you  sometimes  a  long  way  off, 
when  you  didn't  think  I  was  looking,  and 
the  sight  o'  ye  wrung  my  heart,  that  I  didn't 
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hold  up  my  head  for  a  week  after.  A  lonely 
man  I've  been  for  your  sake,  Mabel ;  and 
down  to  Gouden  Friars,  and  among  the 
fells,  and  through  the  lonnins  of  old  Clusted 
Forest,  and  sailin*  on  the  mere,  where  we 
two  often  were,  thinkin'  I  saw  ye  in  the 
shaddas,  and  your  voice  in  my  ear  as  far 
away  as  the  call  o'  the  wind — dreams, 
dreams — and  now  I've  met  ye." 

He  was  holding  mamma's  hand  in  his, 
and  she  was  crying  bitterly. 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this  till  to-day — I 
got  all  Forrester's  letters  together.  I  was 
on  the  Continent — and  you've  been  com- 
plaining, Mabel ;  but  you're  looking  so 
young  and  bonny  !  It  was  care,  care  was 
the  matter,  care  and  trouble  ;  but  that's  all 
over,  and  you  shall  never  know  anxiety 
more — you'll  be  well  again — you  shall  live 
at  Malory,  if  you  like  it,  or  Gouden  Friars — 
Mardykes  is  to  let.  I've  a  right  to  help 
you,  Mabel,  and  you  have  none  to  refuse  my 
help,  for  I'm  the  only  living  kinsman  you 
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have.  I  don't  count  that  blackguard  lord 
for  anything.  You  shall  never  know  care 
again.  For  twenty  years  and  more  an 
angry  man  and  dow  I've  been,  caring  for  no 
one,  love  or  likin',  when  I  had  lost  yours. 
But  now  it  is  past  and  over,  and  the  days 
are  sped." 

A  few  melancholy  and  broken  words 
more,  and  he  was  gone,  promising  to  return 
next  day  at  twelve,  having  seen  Mr.  For- 
rester in  the  meantime  at  his  house  in  Picca- 
dilly, and  had  a  talk  with  him. 

He  was  gone.  He  had  not  spoken  a  word 
to  me — had  not  even  appeared  conscious 
that  I  was  present.  I  daresay  he  was  not. 
It  was  a  little  mortifying.  To  me  he  ap- 
peared a  mixture,  such  as  I  never  saw 
before,  of  brutality  and  tenderness.  The 
scene  had  moved  me. 

Mamma  was  now  talking  excitedly.  It 
had  been  an  agitating  meeting,  and,  till  he 
had  disclosed  his  real  feelings,  full  of  un- 
certainty.    To   prevent   her   from  exerting 
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herself  too  much,  I  took  my  turn  in  the 
conversation,  and,  looking  from  the  window, 
still  in  the  direction  in  which  his  cab  had 
disappeared,  I  descanted  with  immense 
delight  on  the  likelihood  of  his  forthwith 
arranging  that  Malory  should  become  our 
residence. 

As  I  spoke,  I  turned  about  to  listen  for 
the  answer  I  expected  from  mamma.  I  was 
shocked  to  see  her  look  very  ill.  I  was  by 
her  side  in  a  moment.  She  said  a  few 
words  scarcely  audible,  and  ceased  speaking 
before  she  had  ended  her  sentence.  Her 
lips  moved,  and  she  made  an  eager  gesture 
with  her  hand ;  but  her  voice  failed.  She 
made  an  effort,  I  thought,  to  rise,  but  her 
strength  forsook  her,  and  she  fainted. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ALONE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


QIR  HARRY  did  no.t  find  Mr.  Forrester 
^^  at  liome ;  the  solicitor  was  at  a  consul- 
tation in  the  Temple.  Thither  drove  the 
baronet,  who  was  impetuous  in  most  things, 
and  intolerant  of  delay  where  an  object  lay 
near  his  heart.  Up  to  the  counsel's  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple  mounted  Sir  Harry 
Rokestone.  He  hammered  his  double- 
knock  at  the  door  as  peremptorily  as  he 
would  have  done  at  his  own  hall- door. 
.  Mr.  Forrester  afforded  him  just  half  a 
minute ;  and  they  parted  good  friends, 
having  made  an  appointment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  over  poor  mamma's  affairs, 
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and  considering  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Sir  Harry  strode  with  the  careless  step  of 
a  mountaineer,  along  the  front  of  the  build- 
ings, till  he  reached  the  entrance  to  which, 
in  answer  to  a  sudden  inquiry,  Mr.  For- 
rester had  directed  him.  Up  the  stairs  he 
marched,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
chambers  occupied  by  Mr.  Carmel.  There 
he  knocked  again  as  stoutly  as  before. 
The  door  was  opened  by  Edwyn  Carmel 
himself. 

"  Is  Mr.  Carmel  here  ?"  inquired  the  old 
man. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Carmel,"  answered  he. 

"  And  I  am  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,"  said 
the  baronet.  "  I  found  a  letter  from  you 
this  morning ;  it  had  been  lying  at  my 
house  unopened  for  some  time,"  said  the 
baronet. 

Mr.  Carmel  invited  him  to  come  in. 
There  were  candles  lighted,  for  it  was  by 
this  time  nearly  dark  ;  he  placed  a  chair  for 
his  visitor :  they  were  alone. 
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Sir  Harry  Rokestone  seated  himself,  and 
began  : 

"There  was  no  need,  sir,  of  apology  for 
your  letter ;  intervention  on  behalf  of  two 
helpless  and  suffering  ladies  was  honourable 
to  you ;  but  I  had  also  heard  some  particu- 
lars from  their  own  professional  man  of 
business ;  that,  however,  you  could  not 
have  known.  I  have  called  to  tell  you  that 
I  quite  understand  the  case.  So  much  for 
your  letter.  But,  sir,  I  have  been  informed 
that  3^ou  are  a  Jesuit." 

"  I  am  a  Catholic  priest,  sir." 

"Well,  sir,  I  won't  press  the  point;  but 
the  ruin  of  that  family  has  been  brought 
about,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  gentlemen  of 
that  order.  They  got  about  that  poor  fool- 
ish creature.  Lady  Lorrimer ;  and,  by 
cajoleries  and  terror,  they  got  hold  of  every 
sixpence  of  her  fortune,  which,  according  to 
all  that's  right  and  kind  in  nature,  should 
have  gone  to  her  nearest  kindred." 
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Sir  Harry's  eyes  were  fixed  on  hira,  as  if 
he  expected  an  answer. 

"Lady  Lorrinier  did,  I  suppose,  what 
pleased  her  best  in  her  will,"  said  the 
young  man,  coldly ;  "  Mrs.  Ware  had  ex- 
pectations, I  believe,  which  have  been,  you 
say,  disappointed." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
don't  know  that  fact  for  certain  ?"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  growing  hot. 

"  I'm  not  certain  of  anything  of  which  I 
have  no  proof.  Sir  Harry,"  answered  Mr. 
Carmel.  "If  I  were  a  Jesuit,  and  your 
statement  were  a  just  one,  still  I  should 
know  no  more  about  the  facts  than  I  do 
now ;  for  it  would  not  be  competent  for  me 
to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  my 
superiors  in  the  order.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  any 
such  influence  exerted  by  any  human  being 
upon  Lady  Lorrimer  ;  and  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  I  have  never,  by  word  or  act,  en- 
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deavoured  ever  so  slightly  to  influence  Lady 
LorriQier's  dealings  with  her  property ! 
Your  ear,  sir,  has  been  abused  by  slander." 

"  By  Jea !  Here's  modesty !"  said  Sir 
Harry,  exploding  in  a  gruff  laugh  of  scorn, 
and  standing  up.  "  What  a  pack  o'  gaum- 
less  gannets  you  must  take  us  for !  Look- 
ye,  now,  young  sir.  I  have  my  own  opinion 
about  all  that.  And  tell  your  superiors,  as 
you  call  them,  they'll  never  get  a  plack  of 
old  Harry  Rokestone's  money,  while  hand 
and  seal  can  bind,  and  law's  law  :  and  if  I 
catch  a  priest  in  my  house,  ye  may  swear 
he'll  get  out  of  it  quicker  than  he  came  in. 
I'd  thank  you  more  for  your  letter,  sir,  if  I 
was  a  little  more  sure  of  the  motive ;  and 
now  I've  said  my  say,  and  I  wish  ye  good 
evening." 

With  a  fierce  smile,  the  old  man  looked 
at  him  steadily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
turning  abruptly,  left  the  room  and  shut  the 
door,  with  a  firm  clap,  after  him. 

That  was,  to  me,  an  anxious  night.    Mam- 
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ma  continued  ill ;  I  had  written  rather  a 
wild  note  for  our  doctor ;  but  he  did  not 
come  for  many  hours.  He  did  not  say- 
much  ;  he  wrote  a  prescription,  and  gave 
some  directions  ;  he  was  serious  and  reserv- 
ed, which,  in  a  physician,  means  alarm.  In 
answer  to  my  flurried  inquiries,  as  I  went 
down-stairs  by  his  side,  he  said : 

"  I  told  you,  you  recollect,  that  it  is  a 
capricious  kind  of  thing ;  I  hope  she  may 
be  better  when  I  look  in  in  the  morning ; 
the  nature  of  it  is  that  it  may  end  at  any 
time,  with  very  little  warning ;  but  with 
caution  she  may  live  a  year,  or  possibly 
two  vears.  I've  known  cases,  as  discourag- 
ing  as  hers,  where  life  has  been  prolonged 
for  three  years." 

Next  morning  came,  and  I  thought  mam- 
ma much  better.  I  told  her  all  that  was 
cheery  in  the  doctor's  opinion,  and  amused 
her  with  plans  for  our  future.  But  the  hour 
was  drawing  near  when  doctors'  opinions, 
and   friends'  hopes   and  flatteries,  and  the 
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kindly  illusions  of  plans  looking  pleasantly 
into  an  indefinite  future,  were  to  be  swallow- 
ed in  the  tremendous  event. 

About  half  an  hour  before  our  kind  doc- 
tor's call,  mamma's  faintness  returned.  I 
now  began,  and  not  an  hour  too  soon,  to 
despair.  The  medicine  he  had  ordered  the 
day  before,  to  support  her  in  these  parox- 
ysms, had  lost  its  power.  Mamma  had  been 
for  a  time  in  the  drawing-room,  but  having 
had  a  long  fainting-fit  there,  I  persuaded 
her,  so  soon  as  she  was  a  little  recovered,  to 
return  to  her  bed. 

I  find  it  difficult,  I  may  say,  indeed,  im- 
possible, to  reduce  the  occurrences  of  this 
day  to  order.  The  picture  is  not,  indeed, 
so  chaotic  as  my  recollection  of  the  times 
and  events  that  attended  my  darling  Nelly's 
death.  The  shock,  in  that  case,  had  affected 
my  mind.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  retains  a  perfectly  arranged  recollection 
of  the  flurried  and  startling  scenes  that  wind 
up  our  hopes  in  the  dread  catastrophe.     I 
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never  met  a  person  yet  who  could  have  told 
the  story  of  such  a  day  with  perfect  accu- 
racy and  order. 

I  don't  know  what  o'clock  it  was  when 
the  doctor  came.  There  is  something  of  the 
character  of  sternness  in  the  brief  questions, 
the  low  tone,  and  the  silent  inspection  that 
mark  his  last  visit  to  the  sick-room.  What 
is  more  terrible  than  the  avowed  helpless- 
ness that  follows,  and  his  evident  acquies- 
cence in  the  inevitable  ? 

"  Don't  go.  Oh,  don't  go  yet ;  wait  till  I 
come  back,  only  a  few  minutes ;  there 
might  be  a  change,  and  something  might  be 
done." 

I  entreated  ;  I  was  going  up  to  mamma's 
room  ;  I  had  come  down  with  him  to  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  wait."  He  looked 
at  his  watch.  "  I'll  remain  with  you  for  ten 
minutes." 

I  suppose  I  looked  very  miserable,  for  I 
saw  a    great    compassion  in  his   face.     He 
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was  very  good-natured,  and  he  added, 
placing  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  looking 
gently  in  my  face,  "  But,  my  poor  child,  you 
must  not  flatter  yourself  with  hopes,  for  I 
have  none — there  are  none." 

But  what  so  headstrong  and  so  persistent 
as  hope  ?  Terrible  must  be  that  place  where 
it  never  comes. 

I  had  scarcely  left  the  drawing-room, 
when  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  of  the  kindly 
change  in  whom  I  had  spoken  to  our  good 
doctor,  knocked  at  the  hall-door.  Our 
rustic  maid,  x\nne  Owen,  who  was  crying, 
let  him  in,  and  told  him  the  sudden  news  ; 
he  laid  his  hand  against  the  door-post  and 
grew  pale.  He  did  not  say  a  word  for  as  long 
as  you  might  count  twenty,  then  he  asked, 

''  Is  the  doctor  here  ?" 

The  girl  led  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Bad  news,  doctor?"  said  the  tall  old 
man,  in  an  agitated  voice,  as  he  entered, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Sir  Jacob  Lake.  "  My 
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name  is  Rokestone — Sir  Harry  Rokestone. 
Tell  me,  is  it  so  bad  as  the  servant  savs  ? 
You  have  not  given  her  up  ?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  ;  he  advanced 
slowly  a  step  or  two  to  meet  Sir  Harry,  and 
said,  in  a  low  tone, 

"  Mrs.  Ware  is  dying — sinking  very  fast." 

Sir  Harry  walked  to  the  mantelpiece,  laid 
his  hand  on  it,  and  stood  there  without 
moving.  After  a  little  he  turned  again,  and 
came  to  Sir  Jacob  Lake. 

*'  You  London  doctors — you're  so  hur- 
ried," he  said,  a  little  wildly,  "  from  place 
to  place.  I  think — I  think — look,  doctor ; 
save  her !  save  her,  man  !" — he  caught  the 
doctor's  wrist  in  his  hand — "  and  I'll  make 
your  fortune.  Ye  need  never  do  an  hour's 
work  more.  Man  was  never  so  rewarded, 
not  for  a  queen." 

The  doctor  looked  very  much  offended ; 
but,  coarse  as  the  speech  was,  it  was  de- 
livered with  a  pathetic  and  simple  vehe- 
mence that  disarmed  him. 

VOL.  m.  D 
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"  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I 
take  a  very  deep  interest  in  this  case.  I 
have  known  Mrs.  Ware  from  the  time  when 
she  came  to  live  in  London.  I  hope  I  do 
my  duty  in  every  case,  but  in  this  I  have 
been  particularly  anxious,  and  I  do  assure 
you,  if What's  that?" 

It  was,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  a  cry  of 
women,"  the  sudden  shrilly  clamour  of 
female  voices  heard  through  distant  doors. 

The  doctor  opened  the  door,  and  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Ay,  that's  it,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
a  little.     "  It's  all  over." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A    PROTECTOR. 


T  WAS  in  mamma's  room ;  I  was  holding 
-*-  up  her  head  ;  old  Rebecca  and  Anne 
Owen  were  at  the  bedside.  My  terrified 
eyes  saw  the  doctor  drawing  near  softly  in 
the  darkened  room.  I  asked  him  some 
wild  questions,  and  he  answered  gently, 
"  No,  dear  ;  no,  no." 

The  doctor  took  his  stand  at  the  bedside, 
and,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  looked 
down  at  her  face  sadly.  Then  he  leaned 
over.  He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  mamma's, 
put  his  fingers  to  her  wrist,  felt,  also,  for 
the  beatincy  of  her  heart,  looked  ao^ain  at 
her  face,  and  rose  from  his  stooping  posture 

d2 
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with  a  little  shake  of  the  head  and  a  sigh, 
looked  in  the  still  face  once  more  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  turning  to  me,  said  tenderly, 

"  You  had  better  come  away,  dear ;  there's 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  You  must  not 
distress  yourself." 

That  last  look  of  the  physician  at  his 
patient,  when  he  stands  up,  and  becomes  on 
a  sudden  no  more  than  any  other  spectator, 
his  office  over,  his  command  ended,  is  terri- 
fvinsf. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  I  scarcely  knew 
who  was  going  or  coming.  The  doctor, 
who  had  just  gone  downstairs,  returned  with 
an  earnest  request  from  Sir  Harry  Rokestone 
that  in  an  hour  or  so  he  might  be  permitted 
to  come  back  and  take  a  last  look  of  mam- 
ma. He  did  come  back,  but  his  heart 
failed  him.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
now.  He  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and, 
a  few  minutes  later,  Rebecca  Torkill  came 
into  my  room,  where,  by  this  time,  I  was 
crying  alone,  and  said  : 
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"  Ye  mustn't  take  on  so,  my  darling ; 
rouse  yourself  a  bit.  That  old  man,  Sir 
Harry  Rokestone,  is  down  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  a  bit  of  a  taking,  and  he  says  he 
must  see  you  before  he  goes." 

"I  can't  see  him,  Rebecca,"  I  said. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?"  said  she. 

"Simply  that.  Do  tell  him  I  can't  go 
down  or  see  anybody." 

"  But  ain't  it  as  well  to  go  and  have  it 
over,  miss  ? — for  see  you  he  will,  1  am  sure 
of  that ;  and  I  can't  manage  him." 

"  Does  he  seem  angry?"  I  said,  *'or  only 
in  grief?  I  daresay  he  is  angry.  Yester- 
day, when  he  was  here,  he  never  spoke  one 
word  to  me — he  took  no  notice  of  me  what- 
ever." 

At  another  time  an  interview  with  Sir 
Harry  Rokestone  might  have  inspired  many 
more  nervous  misgivings ;  as  it  was,  I  had 
only  this  :  I  knew  that  he  had  hated  papa, 
and  I,  as  my  father's  child,  might  well 
"stand  within  his  danger,"  as  the  old  phrase 
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was.  And  the  eccentric  and  violent  old 
man,  I  thought,  might,  in  the  moment  and 
agony  of  having  lost  for  ever  the  object  of 
an  affection  which  my  father  had  crossed, 
have  sent  for  me,  his  child,  simply  to  tell 
me  that  with  my  father's  blood  I  had 
inherited  his  curse. 

"  I  can't  say,  miss,  indeed.  He  was  talk- 
ing to  himself,  and  stamping  with  his  thick 
shoes  on  the  floor  a  bit  as  he  walked.  But 
ain't  it  best  to  have  done  with  him  at  once, 
if  he  ain't  friendly,  and  not  keep  him  here, 
coming  and  going? — for  see  you  he  will, 
sooner  or  later." 

''  I  don't  very  much  care.  Perhaps  you 
are  right.  Yes,  I  will  go  down  and  see 
him,"  I  said.  ''  Go  you  down,  Rebecca,  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  coming." 

I  had  been  lying  on  my  bed,  and  required 
to  adjust  my  hair,  and  dress  a  little. 

As  I  came  downstairs  a  few  minutes  later, 
I  passed  poor  mamma's  door  ;  the  key  was 
turned  in  it.     Was  I  walking  in  a  dream  ? 
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Mamma  dead,  and  Sir  Harry  Rokestone 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room  to  see  me  !  I 
leaned  against  the  wall,  feeling  faint  for  a 
minute. 

As  I  approached  the  drawing-room  door, 
which  was  open,  I  heard  Rebecca's  voice 
talking  to  him ;  and  then  the  old  man  said, 
in  a  broken  voice  : 

"  Where's  the  child  ?  Bring  her  here.  I 
will  see  the  bairn." 

I  was  the  "  bairn  "  summoned  to  his  pre- 
sence. This  broad  north-country  dialect, 
the  language,  I  suppose,  of  his  early  child- 
hood, always  returned  to  him  in  moments 
when  his  feelings  were  excited.  I  entered 
the  room,  and  he  strode  towards  me. 

"  Ha  !  the  lassie, "  he  cried,  gently. 
There  was  a  little  tremor  in  his  deep  voice ; 
a  pause  followed,  and  he  added,  vehement- 
ly, "  By  the  God  above  us,  I'll  never  for- 
sake you !" 

He  held  me  to  his  heart  for  some  seconds 
without  speaking. 
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"  Gimma  your  hand.  I  love  you  for  her 
sake,"  he  said,  and  took  my  hand  firmly  and 
kindly  in  his,  and  he  looked  earnestly  in  my 
face  for  awhile  in  silence.  "  YouVe  like 
her ;  but,  oh !  lassie,  you'll  never  be  the 
same.  There'll  never  be  another  such  as 
Mabel." 

Tears,  which  he  did  not  dry  or  conceal, 
trickled  down  his  rugged  cheeks. 

He  had  been  talking  with  Rebecca  Tor- 
kill,  and  had  made  her  tell  him  everything 
she  could  think  of  about  mamma. 

"  Sit  ye  down  here,  lass,"  he  said  to  me, 
having  recovered  his  self-possession.  "  You 
are  to  come  home  wi'  me,  to  Gouden  Friars, 
or  wherever  else  you  like  best.  You  shall 
have  music  and  flowers,  and  books  and 
dresses,  and  you  shall  have  your  maid  to 
wait  on  you,  like  other  young  ladies,  and 
you  shall  bring  Rebecca  with  you.  I'll  do 
my  best  to  be  kind  and  helpful ;  and  you'll 
be  a  blessing  to  a  very  lonely  old  man  ; 
and  as   I  love  you  now  for  Mabel's  sake, 
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I'll  come  to  love  you  after  for  your  own." 
I  did  not  think  his  stern  old  face  could 
look  so  gentle  and  sorrowful,  and  the  voice, 
generally  so  loud  and  commanding,  speak  so 
tenderly.  The  light  of  that  look  was  full  of 
compassion  and  melancholy,  and  indicated  a 
finer  nature  than  I  had  given  the  uncouth 
old  man  credit  for.  He  seemed  pleased  by 
what  I  said ;  he  was  doing,  he  felt,  something 
for  mamma  in  taking  care  of  the  child  she 
had  left  so  helpless. 

Days  were  to  pass  before  he  could  speak 
to  me  in  a  more  business-like  way  upon  his 
plans  for  my  future  life,  and  those  were  days 
of  agitation  and  affliction,  from  which,  even 
in  memory,  I  turn  away. 

I  am  going  to  pass  over  some  little  time. 
An  interval  of  six  weeks  finds  me  in  a  lofty 
w^ainscoted  room,  with  two  stone-shafted 
windows,  large  and  tall,  in  proportion,  ad- 
mitting scarcely  light  enough,  however,  to 
make  it  cheerful.  These  windows  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  an  oblong  apartment, 
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and  the  view  they  command  is  melancholy 
and  imposing.  I  was  looking  through  the 
sudden  hollow  of  a  mountain  gorge,  with  a 
level  of  pasture  between  its  craggy  sides, 
upon  a  broad  lake,  nearly  three  hundred 
yards  away,  with  a  barrier  of  mountains  rising 
bold  and  purple  from  its  distant  margin.  A 
file  of  gigantic  trees  stretches  from  about 
midway  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
partakes  of  the  sombre  character  of  the 
scene.  On  the  steeps  at  either  side,  in  groups 
or  singly,  stand  some  dwarf  oak  and  birch- 
trees,  scattered  and  wild,  very  picturesque, 
but  1  think  enhancing  the  melancholy  of  the 
view. 

For  me  this  spot,  repulsive  as  it  would 
have  been  to  most  young  people,  had  a 
charm ;  not,  indeed,  that  of  a  "  happy 
valley,"  but  the  charm  of  seclusion,  which  to 
a  wounded  soul  is  above  price.  Those  who 
have  suffered  a  great  reverse  will  understand 
my  horror  of  meeting  the  people  whom  I 
had  once  known,  my  recoil  from  recognition, 
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and  how  welcome  are  the  shadows  and 
silence  of  the  cloister  compared  with  the 
anguish  of  a  comparative  publicity. 

Experience  had  early  dissipated  the  il- 
lusions of  youth,  and  taught  me  to  listen  to 
the  whisperings  of  hope  with  cold  suspicion. 
I  had  no  trust  in  the  future — my  ghastly 
mischances  had  filled  me  with  disgust  and 
terror.  My  knowledge  haunted  me ;  I  could 
not  have  learned  it  from  the  experience  of 
another,  though  my  instructor  had  come  to 
me  from  the  dead.  I  was  here,  then,  under 
no  constraint,  not  the  slightest.  It  was  of  my 
own  free  choice  that  I  came,  and  remained 
here.  Sir  Harry  Rokestone  would  have 
taken  me  anywhere  I  pleased. 

Other  people  spoke  of  him  differently  ;  I 
can  speak  only  of  my  own  experience. 
Nothing  could  be  more  considerate  and  less 
selfish,  than  his  treatment  of  me,  nothing 
more  tender  and  parental.  Kind  as  he 
was,  however,  I  always  felt  a  sort  of  awe  in 
his  presence.     It  was  not,  indeed,  quite  the 
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awe  that  is  founded  on  respect — he  was  old 
— in  most  relations  stern — and  his  un- 
educated moral  nature,  impetuous  and  fierce, 
seemed  capable  of  tragic  things.  It  was  not 
a  playful  nature,  with  which  the  sympathies 
and  spirit  of  a  young  person  could  at  all 
coalesce. 

Thormen  Fell,  at  the  north  of  the  lake, 
that  out-topped  the  rest,  and  shielded  us 
from  the  wintry  wind,  rearing  its  solemn 
head  in  solitude,  snowy,  rocky,  high  in  air, 
the  first  of  the  fells  visible,  the  first  to  greet 
me,  far  off  in  the  sunshine,  with  its  dim 
welcome  as  I  returned  to  Golden  Friars. 
It  was  friendly,  it  was  kindly,  but  stood 
aloof  and  high,  and  was  always  associated 
in  my  mind  with  danger,  isolation,  and 
mystery.  And  I  think  my  liking  for  Sir 
Harry  Rokestone  partook  of  my  affection 
for  Thormen  Fell. 

So,  as  you  have  no  doubt  surmised,  I  was 
harboured  in  the  old  baronet's  feudal  castle 
of  Dorracleugh.     A  stern,  wild,  melancholy 
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residence,  but  one  that  suited  wonderfully 
my  present  mood. 

He  was  at  home  ;  another  old  gentleman, 
whose  odd  society  I  liked  very  well,  was 
also  at  that  time  an  inmate  of  the  house. 
I  will  tell  you  more  about  him  in  my  next 
chapter. 
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A  WARNING. 


rriHE  old  gentleman  I  speak  of,  I  had 
-■-  seen  once  before — it  was  at  Malory. 
He  was  that  very  Mr.  Lemuel  Blount  whom 
I  and  Laura  Grey  had  watched  with  so  much 
interest  as  he  crossed  the  court-yard  before 
our  windows,  followed  by  a  chaise. 

As  Sir  Harry  and  I,  at  the  end  of  our 
northward  journey  from  London,  arrived 
before  the  door  of  his  ancient  house  of 
Dorracleugh,  Mr.  Blount  appeared  at  the 
threshold  in  the  light,  and  ran  down,  before 
the  servant  could  reach  it,  to  the  door  of 
our  chaise.  There  was  something  kindly 
and  pleasant  in  the  voice  of  this  old  man, 
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who  was  so  earnest  about  our  comforts.  I 
afterwards  found  that  he  was  both  wise  and 
simple,  a  sound  adviser,  and  as  merry  often 
as  a  good-natured  boy.  He  contrasted,  in 
this  latter  respect,  very  agreeably  for  me, 
with  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  whom  solitary 
life,  and  a  habit  of  brooding  over  the  irre- 
parable, had  made  both  gloomy  and  silent. 

Mr.  Blount  was  easily  amused,  and  was 
something  of  an  innocent  gossip.  He  used 
to  go  down  to  the  town  of  Golden  Friars 
every  day,  and  gather  all  the  news,  and 
bring  home  his  budget,  and  entertain  me 
with  it,  giving  all  the  information  I  required 
with  respect  to  the  dramatis  personce.  He 
liked  boating  as  well  as  I  did,  and  although 
the  storms  of  the  equinox  prevailed,  and  the 
surrounding  mountains,  with  their  gorges, 
made  the  winds  squally  and  uncertain,  and 
sailing  upon  the  lake  in  certain  states  of 
the  weather  dangerous,  he  and  I  used  to 
venture  out  I  daresay  oftener  than  was 
strictly  prudent.     Sir  Harry  used  to  attack 
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him  for  these  mad  adventures,  and  once  or 
twice  grew  as  tempestuous  almost  as  the 
weather.  Although  I  was  afraid  of  Sir 
Harry,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  Mr. 
Blount's  frightened  and  penitent  counte- 
nance, and  his  stolen  glances  at  Sir  Harry, 
so  like  what  I  fancied  those  of  a  fat  schoolboy 
might  be  when  called  up  for  judgment  be- 
fore his  master. 

Sir  Harry  knew  all  the  signs  of  the 
weather,  and  it  ended  by  his  putting  us 
under  condition  never  to  go  out  without  his 
leave,  and  old  Mr.  Blount's  pleadings  and 
quarrelsome  resentment  under  his  prohibition 
were  almost  as  laughable  as  his  alarms. 

In  a  little  time  neighbours  began  to  call 
upon  me,  and  I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to 
return  these  visits  ;  but  neighbours  do  not 
abound  in  these  wild  regions,  and  my  quiet, 
which  I  had  grown  to  love,  was  wonderfully 
little  disturbed. 

One  morning  at  breakfast,  among  the 
letters  laid  beside  Sir  Harry  was  one,  on 
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opening  which  his  face  darkened  suddenly, 
and  an  angry  light  glowed  in  his  deep-set 
eyes.  He  rapped  his  knuckles  on  the  table, 
he  stood  up  and  muttered,  sat  down  again 
in  a  little  while,  and  once  more  looked  into 
the  letter.  He  read  it  through  this  time  ; 
and  then  turning  to  Lemuel  Blount,  who 
had  been  staring  at  him  in  silence,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  knowing  very  well  what  the 
subject  of  the  letter  must  be — 

"Look  at  that,"  said  the  Baronet,  whisk- 
ing the  letter  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Blount. 
"  I  don't  understand  him — I  never  did." 

Mr.  Blount  took  the  letter  to  the  window, 
and  read  it  thoughtfully. 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  Baronet,  rising, 
and  beckoning  him  with  his  finger,  "I'll 
give  him  an  answer." 

•  Sir  Harry,  with  these  words,  strode  out 
of  the  room,  followed  by  Mr.  Blount ;  and 
I  was  left  alone  to  my  vain  conjectures. 
It  was  a  serene  and  sunny  day ;  the  air,  as 
in  late  Autumn  it  always  is,  though  the  sun 
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has  not  lost  its  power,  was  a  little  sharp. 
Some  hours  later,  I  and  my  old  comrade, 
Mr.  Blount,  had  taken  to  the  water.  A 
boatman  sat  in  the  bow.  I  held  the  tiller, 
abandoned  to  me  by  my  companion,  in  right 
of  my  admitted  superiority  in  steering,  an 
art  which  I  had  learned  on  the  estuary  at 
Cardyllion.  Mr.  Blount  was  not  so  talkative 
as  usual.     I  said  to  him  at  last : 

•'  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Blount,  I  once  saw 
you,  before  I  met  you  here." 

"  Did  you?"  said  he.  "  But  I  did  not  see 
you.     Where  was  that  ?" 

"•At  Malory,  near  Cardyllion,  after  the 
wreck  of  the  Conway  Castle^  when  Mr. 
Marston  was  there." 

"  Yes,  so  he  was,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  but  I  did  not  know  that  any  of  Mr. 
Ware's  family  were  at  home  at  the  time. 
You  may  have  seen  me,  but  I  did  not  see 
you — or,  if  I  did,  you  made  no  impression 
upon  me." 

This  was   one  of   my  good    friend's  un- 
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conscious  compliments  whicli  often  made  me 
smile. 

"  And  what  became  of  that  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  ?"  I  asked.  ''  He  had  a  wonderful 
escape !" 

*'  So  he  had — he  went  abroad." 

'*  And  is  he  still  abroad  ?" 

*'  About  six  weeks  ago  he  left  England 
again ;  he  was  here  only  for  a  flying  visit  of 
two  or  three  months.  It  would  be  wise,  I 
think,  if  he  never  returned.  I  think  he  has 
definitely  settled  now,  far  away  from  this 
country,  and  I  don't  think  we  are  likely  to 
see  his  face  again.  You're  not  keeping  her 
near  enouQ;h  to  the  wind." 

I  was  carious  to  learn  more  about  this 
Mr.  Marston,  of  whom  Mr.  Garmel  and 
Laura  Grey — each  judging  him,  no  doubt, 
from  totally  different  facts,  and  from  points 
of  view  so  dissimilar — had  expressed  such 
singularly  ill  opinions. 

''  You  know  Mr.  Marston  pretty  well,  do 
you  ?"  I  asked. 
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"  Yes,  very  well ;  I  have  been  trying  to 
do  him  a  service,"  answered  Mr.  Blount. 
''  See,  see,  there — see — those  can't  be  wild 
ducks?  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers.  I 
wish  I  could,  and  I  think  I  may.  Now,  I 
think  you  may  put  her  about,  eh  ?" 

I  did  as  he  advised. 

"I  have  heard  people  speak  ill  of  that 
Mr.  Marston,"  I  said ;  "  do  you  know  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  liked  ?  " 

''  Why,  yes — that  is  by  people  who  sit  in 
judgment  upon  their  neighbours — he  has 
been  an  ill  friend  to  himself.  I  know  but 
one  bad  blot  he  has  made,  and  that,  I  happen 
to  be  aware,  hurt  no  one  on  earth  but  him- 
self; but  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about 
him,  it  vexes  me." 

*'  Only  one  thing  more — where  is  he 
now  f 

"  In  America.  Put  this  over  your  feet, 
please — the  air  is  cold — allow  me  to  ar- 
range it.  Ay,  the  Atlantic  is  wide 
enough — let  him  rest — out  of  sight,  out  of 
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mind,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  so  best." 
Our  talk  now  turned  upon  other  subjects, 
and  returned  no  more  to  Mr.  Marston  during 
our  sail. 

In  this  house,  as  in  most  other  old 
country-houses,  there  is  a  room  that  is 
called  the  library.  It  had  been  assigned  to 
Mr.  Blount  as  his  special  apartment.  He 
had  made  me  free  of  it — either  to  sit  there 
and  read,  whenever  I  should  take  a  fancy  to 
do  so,  or  to  take  away  any  of  the  books  to 
the  drawing-room.  My  life  was  as  quiet 
and  humdrum  as  life  could  be ;  but  never 
was  mortal  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  abso- 
lute liberty.  Except  in  the  matter  of  drown- 
ing myself  and  Mr.  Blount  in  the  mere,  I 
could  do  in  all  respects  exactly  as  I  pleased. 
Dear  old  Rebecca  Torkill  was  established  as 
a  retainer  of  the  house,  to  my  great  com- 
fort— she  talked  me  to  sleep  every  night, 
and  drank  a  cup  of  tea  with  me  every  after- 
noon in  my  room.  The  quietude  and  seclu- 
sion of  my  life  recalled  my  early  days,  and 
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the  peaceful  routine  of  Malory.  Of  course, 
a  time  might  come  when  I  should  like  all 
this  changed  a  little — for  the  present,  it  was 
the  only  life  I  thought  endurable. 

About  a  week  after  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Blount  during  our  sail,  Sir  Harry 
Rokestone  was  called  away  for  a  short 
time  by  business  ;  and  I  had  not  been  for 
many  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  tete-a- 
tete  with  Mr.  Blount,  when  there  occurred 
an  incident  which  troubled  me  extremely, 
and  was  followed  by  a  state  of  vague  sus- 
pense^nd  alarm,  such  as  I  never  expected  to 
haveKUOwn  in  that  quiet  region. 

One  morning  as  I  sat  at  breakfast  with 
Mr.  Blount  for  my  vis-a-vis^  and  no  one  by 
but  the  servant  who  had  just  handed  us  our 
letters,  I  found  before  me  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed with  a  singularity  that  struck  me  as 
a  little  ominous.  The  direction  was  traced, 
not  in  the  ordinary  handwriting,  but  in 
Roman  characters,  in  imitation  of  printing  ; 
and  the  penmanship  was  thin  and  feeble, 
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but  quite  accurate  enough  to  show  that  it 
was  not  the  work  of  a  child. 

I  was  already  cudgelling  my  brains  to 
discover  whether  I  could  remember  among 
my  friends  any  waggish  person  who  might 
play  me  a  trick  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  could 
recollect  no  one ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
my  mourning  would  have  made  jesting  of 
that  kind  so  inopportune.  Odder  still,  it 
bore  the  Malory  post-mark,  and  unaccount- 
able as  this  was,  its  contents  were  still 
more  so.  They  were  penned  in  the  same 
Roman  character,  and  to  the  follo>ving 
effect :  -^ 

"Miss  Ware, — Within  the  next  ten  days, 
a  person  will  probably  visit  Golden  Friars, 
who  intends  you  a  mischief.  So  soon  as 
you  see,  you  will  recognise  your  enemy. 

"  Yours, 

''  A  Friend." 

My  first  step  would  have  been  to  consult 
Mr.   Blount  upon  this  letter;  but  I  could 
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tell  him  nothing  of  my  apprehensions  from 
Monsieur  Droqville,  in  whom  my  fears  at 
once  recognised  the  "  enemy  "  pointed  at  by 
the  letter.  It  might  possibly,  indeed,  be 
some  one  else,  but  by  no  means,  I  thought, 
so  probably  as  the  other.  Who  was  my 
"friend,"  who  subscribed  this  warning?  If 
he  was  not  Mr.  Carmel,  who  else  could  he 
be  ?  And  yet,  why  should  not  Mr.  Carmel 
write  to  me  as  frankly  as  he  had  spoken 
and  written  before  ?  If  it  came  from  him, 
the  warning  could  not  point  to  Monsieur 
Droqville.  There  was  more  than  enough  to 
perplex  and  alarm  one  in  this  enigmatical 
note. 
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MINE  ENEMY. 


T  WAS  afraid  to  consult  even  Rel)ecca 
-^  Torkill ;  she  was  a  little  given  to  talk- 
ing, and  ray  alarms  might  have  become,  in  a 
day  or  two,  the  property  of  Sir  Harry's 
housekeeper.  There  is  no  use  in  telling 
you  all  the  solutions  which  my  fears  invent- 
ed for  this  riddle. 

In  my  anxiety  I  wrote  to  the  Rector's 
wife  at  Cardyllion,  telling  her  that  I  had 
got  an  anonymous  note,  bearing  the  Malory 
post-mark,  affecting  so  much  mystery  that 
I  was  totally  unable  to  interpret  it.  I 
begged  of  her  therefore  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  making  out,  if  possible,   who 
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was  the  author,  and  to  tell  me  whether 
there  was  any  acquaintance  of  mine  at  pre- 
sent there,  who  might  have  written  such  a 
note  by  way  of  a  practical  joke  to  mystify 
me  ;  and  I  entreated  of  her  to  let  me  know 
her  conjectures.  Then  I  went  into  the 
little  world  of  Cardyllion  and  inquired 
about  all  sorts  of  people,  great  and  small, 
and  finally  I  asked  if  Mr.  Carmel  had  been 
lately  there. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  wrote  to  the  post- 
master, describing  the  appearance  of  the 
letter  I  had  got,  and  asking  whether  he 
could  help  me  to  a  description  of  the  person 
who  had  posted  it?  Every  time  a  new 
theory  struck  me,  I  read  my  "  friend's  "  note 
over  ao^ain. 

At  length  I  began  to  think  that  it  was 
most  probably  the  thoughtless  production  of 
some  real  but  harmless  friend,  who  intended 
herself  paying  me  a  visit  here,  on  visiting 
Golden  Friars.  A  female  visitor  was  very 
likely,  as  the  note  was  framed  so  as  to  indi- 
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cate  nothing  of  the  sex  of  the  "  enemy  ;" 
and  two  or  three  young  lady  friends,  not 
very  reasonably,  had  been  attacking  me  in 
their  letters  for  not  answering  more  punc- 
tually. 

My  mind  was  perpetually  working  upon 
this  problem.  I  was  very  uncomfortable, 
and  at  times  frightened,  and  even  agitated. 
I  don't,  even  now,  wonder  at  the  degree  to 
which  I  suffered. 

A  note  of  a  dream  in  one  of  my  frag- 
mentary diaries  at  that  time  will  show  you 
how  nervous  I  was.  It  is  set  down  in  much 
greater  detail  than  you  or  I  can  afford  it 
here.  I  will  just  tell  you  its  "  heads,"  as 
old  sermons  sav.  I  thouo;ht  I  had  arrived 
here,  at  Dorracleugh,  after  a  long  journey. 
Mr.  Blount  and  a  servant  came  in  carrying 
one  of  my  large  black  travelling  boxes,  and 
tugged  it  along  the  ground.  The  servant 
then  went  out,  and  Mr.  Blount,  who  I  fan- 
cied was  very  pale,  looked  at  me  fixedly, 
and  placing  his  finger  to  his  lip  in  token  of 
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silence,  softly  went  out,  also,  and  shut  the 
door,  leaving  me  rather  awe-struck.  My 
box,  I  thought,  on  turning  my  eyes  upon  it 
again,  from  my  gaze  at  Mr.  Blount,  seemed 
much  longer,  and  its  shape  altered ;  but 
such  transformations  do  not  trouble  us  in 
our  dreams,  and  I  began  fumbling  with  the 
key,  which  did  not  easily  fit  the  lock.  At 
length  I  opened  it,  and  instead  of  my  dresses 
I  saw  a  long  piece  of  rumpled  linen,  and 
perceived  that  the  box  was  a  coffin.  With 
the  persistent  acquiescence  in  monstrosities 
by  which  dreams  are  characterized,  I  expe- 
rienced the  slightest  possible  bewilderment 
at  this,  and  drew  down  the  linen  covering, 
and  discovered  the  shrouded  face  of  Mr. 
Marston.  I  was  absolutely  horrified,  and 
more  so  when  the  dead  man  sat  up,  with 
his  eyes  open,  in  the  coffin,  and  looked  at 
me  with  an  expression  so  atrocious  that  I 
awoke  with  a  scream,  and  a  heart  bounding 
with  terror,  and  lay  awake  for  more  than 
an  hour.     This  dream  was  the  vague  em- 
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bodiment  of  one  of  my  conjectures,  and 
pointed  at  one  of  the  persons  whom,  against 
all  probability,  I  had  canvassed  as  the 
"  enemy  "  of  my  warning. 

Solitude  and  a  secret  fear  go  a  long  way 
towards  making  us  superstitious.  I  became 
more  and  more  nervous  as  the  suspense  ex- 
tended from  day  to  day.  I  was  afraid  to 
go  into  Golden  Friars,  lest  I  should  meet 
my  enemy.  I  made  an  excuse,  and  stayed 
at  home  from  church  on  Sunday  for  the 
same  reason.  I  was  afraid  even  of  passing 
a  boat  upon  the  lake.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther Mr.  Blount  observed  my  increased  de- 
pression ;  we  played  our  hit  of  backgammon, 
nevertheless,  as  usual,  in  the  evening,  and 
took,  when  the  weather  was  not  boisterous, 
our  little  sail  on  the  lake. 

I  heard  from  the  Rector's  wife.  She  was 
not  able,  any  more  than  the  Cardyllion 
postmaster,  to  throw  the  least  light  upon 
my  letter.  Mr.  Carmel  had  not  been  in 
that  part  of  the  world  for  a  long  time.     I 
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was  haunted,  nevertheless,  by  the  image  of 
Mr.  Marston,  whom  my  dream  had  fixed  in 
my  imagination. 

These  letters  had  reached  me  as  usual  as 
we  sat  at  breakfast.  Mine  absorbed  me, 
and  by  demolishing  all  theories,  had  direct- 
ed me  upon  new  problems.  I  sat  looking 
into  my  tea-cup,  as  if  I  could  divine  from  it. 
I  raised  my  eyes  at  length  and  said, 

"  When  did  you  say — I  forget — you  last 
heard  from  Mr.  Marston  ?" 

He  looked  up.  I  perceived  that  he  had 
been  just  as  much  engrossed  by  his  letter 
as  I  had  been  with  mine.  He  laid  it  down, 
and  asked  me  to  repeat  my  question.  I  did. 
Mr.  Blount  smiled. 

"  Well,  that  is  very  odd.  I  have  just 
heard  from  him,"  said  he,  raising  the  letter 
he  had  been  reading  by  the  corner.  "  It 
came  by  the  mail  that  reached  London  yes- 
terday evening." 
*  "And  where  is  he  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He's  at  New  York  now ;   but  he  says 
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he  is  going  in  a  few  days  to  set  out  for 
Canada,  or  the  backwoods — he  has  not  vet 
made  up  his  mind  which.  I  think,  myself, 
he  will  choose  the  back-settlements  ;  he  has 
a  passion  for  adventure." 

At  these  words  of  Mr.  Blount,  my  theories 
respecting  Mr.  Marston  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  my  fears  again  gathered  about  the 
meaner  figure  of  Monsieur  Droqville ;  and 
so  soon  as  breakfast  was  ended,  I  sat  down 
in  the  window,  and  studied  my  anonymous 
letter  carefully  once  more. 

Business  called  Mr.  Blount  that  evening 
to  Golden  Friars ;  and  after  dinner  I  went 
into  the  library,  and  sat  looking  out  at  the 
noble  landscape.  A  red  autumnal  sunset 
illuminated  the  summits  of  the  steep  side  of 
the  glen,  at  my  left,  leaving  all  the  rest  of 
the  cleugh  in  deep^  purple-grey  shadow.  It 
opens,  as  I  told  you,  on  the  lake,  which 
stretched  before  me  in  soft  shadow,  except 
where  its  slow  moving  ripple  caught  the 
light  with  a  fiery  glimmer  ;  and  far  away  the 
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noble  fells,  their  peaks  and  ribs  touched 
with  the  same  misty  glow,  stood  out  like 
majestic  shadows,  and  closed  the  view 
sublimely, 

I  sat  here,  I  can't  say  reading,  although 
I  had  an  old  book  open  upon  my  knees.  I 
was  too  anxious,  and  my  head  too  busy,  to 
read.  Twilight  came,  and  then  gradually  a 
dazzling,  icy  moonlight  transformed  the 
landscape.  I  leaned  back  in  my  low  chair, 
my  head  and  shoulders  half  hidden  among 
the  curtains,  looking  out  on  the  beautiful 
effect. 

This  moonlight  had  prevailed  for,  I  dare 
say,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  something 
occurred  to  rouse  me  from  my  listless 
reverie.  Some  object  moved  upon  the 
window-stone,  and  caught  my  eye.  It  was 
a  human  hand  suddenly  placed  there  ;  its 
fellow  instantly  followed  ;  an  elbow,  a  hat, 
a  head,  a  knee  ;  and  a  man  kneeled  in  the 
moonlight  upon  the  window-stone,  which  was 
there  some  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
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Was  I  awake  or  in  a  dream  ?  Gracious 
Heaven !  There  were  the  scarred  forehead 
and  the  stern  face  of  Mr.  Marston  with  knit 
brows,  and  his  hand  shading  his  eyes,  as  he 
stared  close  to  the  glass  into  the  room. 

I  was  in  the  shadow,  and  cowered  back 
deeper  into  the  folds  of  the  curtain.  He 
plainly  did  not  see  me.  He  was  looking 
into  the  further  end  of  the  room.  I  was 
afraid  to  cry  out ;  it  would  have  betrayed 
me.  I  remained  motionless,  in  the  hope 
that,  when  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
one  in  the  room,  he  would  withdraw  from 
his  place  of  observation,  and  go  elsewhere. 

1  was  watching  him  with  the  fascinated 
terror  of  a  bird,  in  its  ivied  nook,  when  a 
kite  hovers  at  night  within  a  span  of  it. 

He  now  seized  the  window-sash — how  I 
prayed  that  it  had  been  secured — and  with 
a  push  or  two  the  window  ascended,  and  he 
stepped  in  upon  the  floor.  The  cold  night 
air  entered  with  him  ;  he  stood  for  a  minute 
looking  into  the  room,  and  then  very  softly 
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he  closed  the  window.  He  seemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  establish  himself  here, 
for  he  lazily  pushed  Mr.  Blount's  easy -chair 
into  the  recess  at  the  window,  and  sat  down 
very  nearly  opposite  to  me.  If  I  had  been 
less  shocked  and  frightened,  I  might  have 
seen  the  absurdity  of  my  situation. 

He  leaned  back  in  Mr.  Blount's  chair,  like 
a  tired  man,  and  extended  his  heels  on  the 
carpet ;  his  hand  clutched  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  His  face  was  in  the  bright  white  light 
of  the  moon,  his  chin  was  sunk  on  his  chest. 
His  features  looked  hasf^fard  and  wicked. 
Two  or  three  times  I  thought  he  saw  me, 
for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  me  for  more  than 
a  minute ;  but  my  perfect  stillness,  the  deep 
shadow  that  enveloped  me,  and  the  brilliant 
moonlight  in  his  eyes,  protected  me. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  step — it  was  Mr. 
Blount ;  the  door  opened,  and  the  step  was 
arrested ;  to  my  infinite  relief  a  voice,  it  was 
Mr.  Blount's,  called  a  little  sternly : 

"Who's  that?" 

'^The   prodigal,   the  outcast,"   answered 
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Mr.  Marston's  deep  voice,  bitterly.  "  I  have 
been,  and  ara,  too  miserable  not  to  make 
one  more  trial,  and  to  seek  to  be  reconciled. 
You,  sir,  are  very  kind — you  are  a  staunch 
friend  ;  but  you  have  never  yet  done  all  you 
could  do  for  me.  Why  have  you  not 
faith  ?     Your  influence  is  unlimited." 

"  My  good  gracious !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Blount,  not  moving  an  inch  from  where  he 
stood.  "  Why,  it  is  only  this  morning  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  from  New  York.  What 
is  all  this  ?     I  don't  understand." 

*'  I  came  by  the  same  mail  that  brought 
my  letter.  Second  thoughts  are  the  best. 
I  changed  my  mind,"  said  the  young  man, 
standing  up.  *'  Why  should  I  live  the  sort 
of  life  he  seems  to  have  planned  for  me,  if 
he  intends  anything  better  at  any  time  ? 
And  if  he  don't,  what  do  I  owe  him  ?  It  is 
vindictive  and  unnatural.  I'm  worn  out ; 
my  patience  has  broken  down." 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  my  eyes," 
said  Mr.  Blount.      "  I  did  not — dear,  dear 
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me !  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it ; 
he'll  be  very  much  displeased.  Mr.  Mar- 
ston,  sir,  you  seem  bent  on  ruining  yourself 
with  him,  quite." 

"I  don't  know — what  chance  have  I  out 
there  ?  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind,  you  used 
to  say.  He'd  have  forgotten  me,  you'd 
have  forgotten  me ;  I  should  not  have  had  a 
friend  soon,  who  knew  or  cared  whether  I 
was  alive  or  dead.  Speak  to  him  ;  tell  him 
he  may  as  well  listen  to  me.  I'm  perfectly 
desperate,"  and  he  struck  his  open  hand  on 
the  back  of  the  chair,  and  clenched  the  sen- 
tence with  a  bitter  oath. 

"  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it,"  said  Mr. 
Blount. 

"  I  know  that ;  I  know  it  very  well,  Mr. 
Blount.  You  are  too  good  a  friend  of  our 
family.  I  know  it,  and  I  feel  it — I  do,  in- 
deed ;  but,  look  here,  where's  the  good  of 
driving  a  fellow  to  desperation  ?  I  tell  you 
I'll  do  something  that  will  bring  it  to  a 
crisis ;  I  can't  stand  the  hell  I  live  in.     And 
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let  him  prosecute  me  if  he  likes  ;  it  is  very 
easy  for  me  to  put  a  pistol  to  my  head — it's 
only  half  a  second  and  it's  over — and  I'll 
leave  a  letter  telling  the  world  how  he  has 
used  me,  and  then  see  how  he'll  like  the 
mess  he  has  made  of  it." 

"  Nov/,  pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Blount, 
ceremoniously,  "that's  all  stuff;  I  mean  he 
won't  believe  you.  When  I  have  an  un- 
acceptable truth  to  communicate,  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  do  so  in  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner ;  and,  happily,  I  have,  hitherto,  found 
the  laws  of  truth  and  of  politeness  always 
reconcilable  ;  he  has  told  me,  my  dear  sir, 
fifty  times,  that  you  are  a  great  deal  too 
selfish  ever  to  hurt  yourself.  There  is  no 
use,  then,  in  trying,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  phrase,  to  bully  him.  If  you  seek,  with 
the  smallest  chance  of  success,  to  make  an 
impression  upon  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  you 
must  approach  him  in  a  spirit  totally  unlike 
that.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do.  Write 
me  a  penitent  letter,  asking  my  intercession. 
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and  if  you  can  make,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
fair  promises  for  the  future,  and  carefully 
avoid  the  smallest  evidence  of  the  spirit  you 
chose  to  display  in  your  last — and  it  is  very 
strange  if  you  have  learned  nothing — I'll 
try  again  what  I  can  do." 

The  young  man  advanced,  and  took  Mr. 
Blount's  hand  and  wrung  it  fervently. 

I  don't  think  Mr.  Blount  returned  the 
demonstration  with  equal  warmth.  He  was 
rather  passive  on  the  occasion. 

"  Is  he — here  ?"  asked  Mr.  Marston. 

'^  No,  and  you  must  not  remain  an  hour 
in  this  house,  nor  at  Golden  Friars,  nor  shall 
you  go  to  London,  but  to  some  perfectly 
quiet  place ;  write  to  me,  from  thence,  a 
letter  such  as  I  have  described,  and  I  will 
lay  it  before  him,  with  such  representations 
of  my  own  as  perhaps  may  weigh  with  him, 
and  we  shall  soon  know  what  will  come  of 
it.     Have  the  servants  seen  you  ?" 

"  Not  one." 

"  So  much  the  better." 
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^'I  scaled  your  window  about  ten  minutes 
ago.  I  thought  you  would  soon  turn  up, 
and  I  was  right.  I  know  you  will  forgive 
me." 

"Well,  no  matter,  you  had  better  get 
away  as  you  came  ;  how  was  that  ?" 

'^  By  boat,  sir ;  I  took  it  at  the  Three 
Oaks." 

"  It  is  all  the  better  you  were  not  in  the 
town  ;  I  should  not  like  him  .to  know  you 
are  in  England,  until  I  have  got  your  letter 
to  show  him  ;  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  write  in 
it  no  more  than  you  sincerely  feel.  I  cannot 
enter  into  any  but  an  honest  case.  Where 
did  your  boat  wait  ?" 

"At  the  jetty  here?" 

"  Very  good  ;  as  you  came  by  the  window, 
you  may  as  well  go  by  it,  and  I  will  meet 
you  a  little  way  down  the  path  ;  I  may  have 
something  more  to  say." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  from  my  heart,"  said 
Marston. 

"  No,  no,  don't  mind,  I  want  you  to  get 
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away  again ;  there,  get  away  as  quickly  as 
you  can."  He  had  opened  the  window  for 
him.  "  Ay,  you  have  climbed  that  many  a 
time  when  you  were  a  boy;  you  should 
know  every  stone  by  heart." 

"  I'll  do  exactly  as  you  tell  me,  sir,  in  all 
things,"  said  the  young  man,  and  dropped 
lightly  from  the  window-stone  to  the  ground, 
and  I  saw  his  shadowy  figure  glide  swiftly 
down  the  grass,  towards  the  great  lime-trees 
that  stand  in  a  receding  row  between  the 
house  and  the  water.  Mr.  Blount  lowered 
the  window  quietly,  and  looked  for  a  moment 
after  him. 

*'  Some  men  are  born  to  double  sorrow 
— sorrow  for  others — sorrow  for  themselves. 
I  don't  quite  know  what  to  make  of  him." 

The  old  man  sighed  heavily,  and  left  the 
room.  I  felt  very  like  a  spy,  and  very  much 
ashamed  of  myself  for  having  overheard  a 
conversation  certainly  not  intended  for  my 
ears.  I  can  honestly  say  it  was  not  curiosity 
that  held  me  there ;  that   I   was  beyond 
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measure  distressed  at  my  accidental  treach- 
ery ;  and  that,  had  there  been  a  door  near 
enough  to  enable  me  to  escape  unseen,  I 
should  not  have  overheard  a  sentence  of 
what  passed.  But  I  had  not  courage  to 
discover  myself ;  and  wanting  nerve  at  the 
beginning  to  declare  myself,  I  had,  of 
course,  less  and  less  as  the  conference  pro- 
ceeded, and  my  situation  became  more 
equivocal. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Blount,  whom  I 
now  saw  descending  the  steps  in  pursuit  of 
his  visitor,  relieved  me,  and  I  got  away  from 
the  room,  haunted  by  the  face  that  had  so 
lately  appeared  to  me  in  my  ominous  dream, 
and  by  the  voice  whose  tones  excited  a 
strange  tremor,  and  revived  stranger  re- 
collections. 

In  the  drawing-room,  before  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Blount.  Our 
tete-a-tete  was  an  unusually  silent  one,  and, 
after  tea,  we  played  a  rather  spiritless  hit  or 
two  of  backgammon. 
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I  was  glad  when  the  tiaie  came  to  get  to 
my  room,  to  the  genial  and  garrulous  society 
of  Rebecca  Torkill ;  and  after  my  candle  was 
put  out,  I  lay  long  enough  awake,  trying  to 
put  together  the  as  yet  imperfect  fragments 
of  a  story  and  a  situation  which  were  to 
form  the  ground-work  of  the  drama  in  which 
I  instinctively  felt  that  I  was  involved. 
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ONE  MORE  CHANCE. 


OIR  HARRY  came  home,  and  met  me 
'^  more  affectionately  and  kindly  than 
ever.  I  soon  perceived  that  there  vsras  some- 
thing of  more  than  usual  gravity  under  dis- 
cussion between  him  and  Mr.  Blount.  I 
knew,  of  course,  very  well  what  was  the 
question  they  were  debating.  I  was  very 
uncomfortable  while  this  matter  was  being 
discussed ;  Mr.  Blount  seemed  nervous  and 
uneasy ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  decision 
was  not  only  suspended  but  uncertain.  I 
don't  suppose  there  was  a  more  perturbed 
little  family  in  all  England  at  that  moment, 
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over  whom,  at  the  same  time,  there  hung 
apparently  no  cloud  of  disaster. 

At  last  I  could  perceive  that  something 
was  settled ;  for  the  discussions  between 
Mr.  Blount  and  Sir  Harry  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  character  of  debate  and  remon- 
strance, aud  to  have  become  more  like  a 
gloomy  confidence  and  consultation  between 
them.  I  can  only  speak  of  what  I  may 
call  the  external  appearance  of  these  con- 
versations, for  I  was  not  permitted  to  hear 
one  word  of  their  substance. 

In  a  little  while  Sir  Harry  went  away 
again.  This  time  his  journey,  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  to  one  of  the  quietest  little 
towns  in  North  Wales,  where  his  chaise 
drew  up  at  the  Bull  Inn.  The  tall  northern 
baronet  got  out  of  the  chaise,  and  strode  to 
the  bar  of  that  rural  hostelry. 

"Is  there  a  gentleman  named  Marston 
staying  here  ? "  he  asked  of  the  plump 
elderly  lady  who  sat  within  the  bow-window 
of  the  bar. 
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"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Marston,  Number  Seven, 
up  one  pair  of  stairs." 

"  Up-stairs  now  ?"  asked  Sir  Harry. 

"  He'll  be  gone  out  to  take  his  walk,  sir, 
by  this  time,"  answered  the  lady. 

"  Can  I  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes, 
anywhere,  madame,  in  private  ?"  asked  Sir 
Harry. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him,  a  little  sur- 
prised. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said.  "  Is  it  anything 
very  particular,  please  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  very  particular,"  answered 
the  baronet. 

She  called  to  her  handmaid,  and  installed 
her  quickly  in  her  seat,  and  so  led  the 
baronet  to  an  unoccupied  room  on  the 
ground-floor.  Sir  Harry  closed  the  door, 
and  told  her  who  he  was.  The  landlady 
recognised  his  baronetage  with  a  little 
courtesy. 

"  I'm  a  relation  of  Mr.  Marston's,  and  I 
have  come  down  here  to  make  an  inquiry  ; 
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I  want  to  know  whether  he  has  been  lead- 
ing an  orderly,  quiet  life  since  he  came 
to  your  house." 

"No  one  more  so,  please,  sir;  a  very 
nice  regular  gentleman,  and  goes  to  church 
every  Sunday  he's  been  here,  and  that  is 
true.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  of 
him,  please,  sir ;  and  he  has  paid  his  bill 
twice  since  he  came." 

The  woman  looked  honest,  with  frank, 
round  eyes. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Sir  Harry; 
"  that  will  do." 

An  hour  later  it  was  twilight,  and  Mr. 
Mars  ton,  on  entering  his  sitting-room  after 
his  walk,  saw  the  baronet,  who  got  up  from 
his  chair  before  the  fire  as  he  came  in. 

The  young  man  instantly  took  off  his 
hat,  and  stood  near  the  door,  the  very 
image  of  humility.  Sir  Harry  did  not  ad- 
vance, or  offer  him  his  hand  ;  he  gave  him  a 
nod.  Nothing  could  be  colder  than  this 
reception. 
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"  So,  Richard,  you  have  returned  to  Eng- 
land, as  you  have  done  most  other  things, 
without  consulting  me,"  said  the  cold,  deep 
voice  of  Sir  Harry. 

"I've  acted  rashly  sir,  I  fear.  I  acted 
on  an  impulse.  I  could  not  resist  it.  It 
was  only  twelve  hours  before  the  ship  left 
New  York  when  the  thought  struck  me. 
I  ought  to  have  waited.  I  ought  to  have 
thought  it  over.  It  seemed  to  me  my  only 
chance,  and  I'm  afraid  it  has  but  sunk  me 
lower  in  your  esteem." 

"  It  is  clear  you  should  have  asked  my 
leave  first,  all  things  considered,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  in  the  same  tone. 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head. 

"  I  see  that  very  clearly  now,  sir ;  but  I 
have  been  so  miserable  under  your  dis- 
pleasure, and  I  do  not  always  see  things 
as  my  calmer  reason  would  view  them.  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  my  chance  of  ob- 
taining your  forgiveness,  and,  at  so  great  a 
distance,  I  despaired." 
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"  So  it  was  to  please  me  you  set  my  au- 
thority at  naught  ?     By  Jea  !  that's  logic." 

Sir  Harry  spoke  this  with  a  scornful  and 
angry  smile. 

"  I  am  the  only  near  kinsman  you  hav-e 
left,  sir,  of  your  blood  and  name." 

"My  name,  sir!"  challenged  Sir  Harry, 
fiercely. 

"  My  second  name  is  Rokestone — called 
after  you,"  pleaded  Mr.  Marston. 

"  By  my  sang,  young  man,  if  you  and  I 
had  borne  the  same  name,  I'd  have  got  the 
Queen's  letter,  and  changed  mine  to  Smith." 

To  this  the  young  gentleman  made  no 
reply.  His  uncle  broke  the  silence  that 
followed. 

"  We'll  talk  at  present,  if  you  please,  as 
little  as  need  be ;  there's  nothing  pleasant  to 
say  between  us.  But  I'll  give  you  a  chance  ; 
I'll  see  if  you  are  a  changed  man,  as  your 
letter  says.  I'll  try  what  work  is  in  you,  or 
what  good.  You  said  you'd  like  farming. 
Well,  we'll  see  what  sort  of  farmer  you'll 
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make.  You'll  do  well  to  remember  'tis  but 
a  trial.  lu  two  or  three  days  Mr.  Blount 
will  give  you  particulars  by  letter.  Good 
evening.  Don't  come  down;  stay  here. 
I'll  go  alone.  Say  no  more ;  I'll  have  no 
thanks  or  professions.  Your  conduct,  steadi- 
ness, integrity,  shall  guide  me.  That's  all. 
Farewell." 

Mr.  Marston,  during  this  colloquy,  had 
gradually  advanced  a  little,  and  now  stood 
near  the  window.  Sir  Harry  accompanied 
his  farewell  with  a  short  nod,  and  stalked 
down  the  stairs.  Mr.  Marston  knew  he 
meant  what  he  said,  and  therefore  did  not 
attempt  to  accompany  him  downstairs.  And 
so,  with  a  fresh  pair  of  horses.  Sir  Harry 
immediately  started  on  his  homeward 
journey. 

I,  who  knew  at  the  time  nothing  of  what 
I  afterwards  learned,  was  still  in  a  suspense 
which  nobody  suspected.  It  was  ended  one 
evening  by  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  who  said, 

"  To-morrow  my  nephew,  Richard  Mar- 
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ston,  will  bo  hero  to  sriw,  I  luue  not  yet 
ileterinined  for  how  long.  Ho  is  a  dull 
voun^  man.  You'll  not  like  him  ;  he  has 
no:  a  ^vord  :o  throw  ar  a  dog." 

So.  whatever  his  description  was  worth, 
his  announcement  was  conclusive,  and 
Richard  ^[arston  was  to  become  an  inmate 
of  Dorracleugh  next  day.  1  tind  my  diary 
says,  under  date  of  the  next  day : 

"  I  have  been  lookins:  forward,  with  a 
trepidation  1  can  hardly  account  for,  to  the 
arrival  which  Sir  Harrv  announced  vester- 
dav.  The  event  of  the  day  occurred  at 
three  o'clock.  I  was  thinking  of  going  out 
for  a  walk,  and  had  my  hat  and  jacket  on, 
and  was  standing  in  the  hall.  I  wished  to 
postpone,  as  long  as  I  could,  the  meeting 
with  Mr.  ]^Iars:on,  which  I  dreaded.  At 
that  critical  moment  his  double  knock  at  the 
hall-door,  and  the  distant  peal  of  our  rather 
deep-mouthed  bell,  startled  me.  I  guessed 
i:  was  he,  and  turned  to  run  up  to  my  room, 
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l)ut  rnot  Sir  Harry,  who  .said,  laying  his  hand 
gently  on  my  slioiildcr, 

"  '  Wait,  dear — tliis  is  my  nephew.  I  saw 
him  from  the  window.  I  want  to  introduce 
him.' 

"  Of  course  I  had  to  submit.  The  <Ioor 
was  opened.  There  he  was,  the  veritable 
Mr.  Marston,  of  Malory,  the  hero  of  the 
Convxiy  (Jastle^  of  tlie  duel,  and  likewise  of 
so  many  evil  stories — the  man  who  had  once 
talked  so  romantically  and  so  rrjadly  to  me. 
I  felt  myself  growing  pale,  and  then  blush- 
ing. Sir  Harry  received  him  coldly  enough, 
and  introduced  me,  simply  mentioning  my 
name  and  his ;  and  then  I  ran  down  the 
steps,  with  two  of  the  dogs  as  njy  com- 
panions, while  the  servants  were  getting  in 
Mr.  Marston's  luggage. 

"I  met  him  again  at  dinner.  He  is  very 
little  changed,  except  that  he  is  much  more 
sun-burnt.  He  has  got  a  look,  too,  of  com- 
mand and  melancholy.     I  am  sure  he  has 
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suffered,  and  suffering,  they  say,  makes 
people  better.  He  talked  very  little  during 
dinner,  and  rather  justified  Sir  Harry's  de- 
scription. Sir  Harry  talked  about  the  farm 
he  intends  for  him — they  are  to  look  at  it 
to-morrow  together.  Mr.  Blount  seems  to 
have  got  a  load  off  his  mind. 

"The  farm  is  not  so  far  away  as  I  had 
imagined — it  is  only  at  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  about  five  hundred  acres  at  Clusted, 
which  came  to  Sir  Harry,  Mr.  Blount  says, 
through  tlie  Mardykes  family.  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  a  house  upon  it — if  so,  he 
will  probably  live  at  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  and  his  arrival  will  have  made  very 
little  difference  to  us.  So  much  the  better, 
perhaps. 

"  I  saw  him  and  Sir  Harry,  at  about  eight 
o'clock  this  morning,  set  out  together  in  the 
big  boat,  with  two  men,  to  cross  the  lake. 

"  Farming  is,  I  believe,  a  very  absorbing 
pursuit.  He  won't  feel  his  solitude  much  ; 
and  Mr.  Blount  says  he  will  have  to  go  to 
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fairs  and  markets.     It  is  altogether  a  grazing 
farm." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  am  still 
quoting  my  diary. 

"  To-day  old  Miss  Goulding,  of  Wrybig- 
gins,  the  old  lady  whom  the  gossips  of  Gol- 
den Friars  once  assigned  to  Sir  Harry  as  a 
wife,  called  with  a  niece  who  is  with  her  on 
a  visit,  so  I  suppose  they  had  heard  of  Mr. 
Marston's  arrival,  and  came  to  see  what  kind 
of  person  he  is.  I'm  rather  glad  they  were 
disappointed.  I  ordered  luncheon  for  them, 
and  I  saw  them  look  toward  the  door  every 
time  it  opened,  expecting,  I  am  sure,  to  see 
Mr.  Marston.  I  maliciously  postponed  tell- 
ing them,  until  the  very  last  moment,  that 
he  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  mere,  as 
they  call  the  lake,  although  I  suffered  for 
my  cruelty,  for  they  dawdled  on  here  almost 
interminably. 

"Sir  Harry  and  Mr.  Marston  did  not 
return  till  tea-time,  when  it  was  quite  dark ; 
they  had  dined  at  a  farm-house  at  the  other 
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side.  Sir  Harry  seemSj  I  think,  a  little 
more  friendly  with  him.  They  talked,  it  is 
true,  of  nothing  but  farming  and  live  stock  ; 
and  Mr.  Blount  joined.  I  took,  therefore, 
in  solitude,  to  my  piano,  and,  when  I  was 
tired  of  that,  to  my  novel. 

"  A  very  dull  evening — the  dullest,  I 
think,  I've  passed  since  we  came  to  Dorra- 
cleugh.  I  daresay  Mr.  Marston  will  make  a 
very  good  farmer.  I  hope  very  much  there 
may  be  a  suitable  residence  found  for  him  at 
the  other  side  of  the  lake." 

Next  day  my  diary  contains  the  following 
entrv  : 

"  Mr.  Marston  off  again  at  eight  o'clock 
to  his  farm.  Mr.  Blount  and  I  took  a  sail 
to-day,  with  Sir  Harry's  leave,  in  the  small 
boat.  He  tells  me  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  Mr.  Marston's  going  every  day  to  the 
farm — that  Sir  Harry  has  promised  him  a 
third  of  whatever  the  farm,  under  his 
management,  makes.  He  seems  very  anxious 
to  please  Sir  Harry.     I  can't  conceive  what 
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can  have  made  me  so  nervous  about  the 
arrival  of  this  very  humdrum  squire,  whose 
sole  object  appears  to  be  the  prosperity  of 
his  colony  of  cows  and  sheep. 

"  Sunday. — Of  course  to-day  he  has  taken 
a'holiday,  but  he  has  not  given  us  the  bene- 
fit of  it.  He  chose  to  walk  all  day,  instead 
of  going  to  church  with  us  to  Golden  Friars. 
It  is  not  far  from  Haworth.  So  he  prefers 
a  march  of  four  and  twenty  miles  to  the 
fatigue  of  our  society  !" 

On  the  Tuesday  following  I  find,  by  the 
same  record,  Sir  Harry  went  to  visit  his 
estate  of  Tarlton,  about  forty  miles  from 
Golden  Friars,  to  remain  away  for  three  or 
four  days.  That  day  I  find  also  Mr.  Mar- 
ston  was,  as  usual,  at  his  farm  at  Clusted, 
and  did  not  come  home  till  about  nine 
o'clock. 

I  went  to  my  room  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  so  that  he  had  an  uninterrupted 
tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Blount. 

Next  day  he  went  away  at  his  usual  early 
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hour,  and  returned  not  so  late.  I  made  an 
excuse  of  having  some  letters  to  write,  and 
left  the  two  gentlemen  to  themselves  a 
good  deal  earlier  than  the  night  before. 

"Mr.  Marston  certainly  is  very  little  in 
my  way ;  I  have  not  spoken  twenty  words 
to  him  since  his  arrival.  I  begin  to  think 
him  extremely  impertinent." 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  note  of  the 
day,  considering  how  diffuse  and  particular 
I  often  was  when  we  were  more  alone.  I 
make  up  for  it  on  the  following  day.  The 
text  runs  thus: 

"  Mr.  Marston  has  come  off  his  high  horse, 
and  broken  silence  at  last.  It  was  blowing 
furiously  in  the  morning,  and  I  suppose, 
however  melancholy  he  may  be,  he  has  no 
intention  of  drowning  himself.  At  all 
events,  there  has  been  no  crossing  the  mere 
this  morning. 

"  He  has  appeared,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  arrival,  at  breakfast.  Sir  Harry's  ab- 
sence seems  to  have  removed  a  great  con- 
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straint.  He  talked  very  agreeably,  and 
seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  the  subject 
of  farming  ;  he  told  us  a  great  deal  of  his 
semi-military  life  in  Spain,  which  was  very 
amusing.  I  know  he  made  me  laugh  hearti- 
ly. Old  Mr.  Blount  laughed  also.  Our 
breakfast  was  a  very  pleasant  meal.  Mr. 
Blount  was  himself  in  Spain  for  more  than  a 
year  when  he  was  young,  and  got  up  and 
gave  us  a  representation  of  his  host,  an 
eccentric  fan-maker,  walking  with  his  toes 
pointed  and  his  chest  thrown  out,  and  speak- 
ing sonorous  Spanish  with  pompous  gesture. 
I  had  no  idea  he  had  so  much  fun  in  him. 
The  good-natured  old  man  seemed  quite 
elated  at  our  applause  and  very  real  laughter. 

"Mr.  Marston  suddenly  looked  across  the 
lake,  and  recollected  his  farm. 

'• '  How  suddenly  that  storm  went  down  !' 
he  said.  *  I  can't  say  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  I 
suppose  I  must  make  my  usual  trip,  and 
visit  my  four-footed  friends  over  the  way.* 

"'No,' said  Mr.  Blount;   '  let  them  shift 
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for  themselves  to-day ;  I'll  take  it  on  myself. 
There's  no  necessity  for  you  going  every  day 
as  you  do.' 

"  ^  But  how  will  it  be  received  by  the 
authorities  ?  Will  my  uncle  think  it  an 
omission  ?  I  should  not  like  him  to  suppose 
that,  under  any  temptation,  I  had  forgotten 
my  understanding  with  him.' 

*'He  glanced  at  me.  Whether  he 
thought  me  the  temptation,  or  only  wished 
to  include  me  in  the  question,  I  don't  know. 

"  '  Oh  !  no,'  said  Mr.  Blount  ;  '  stay  at 
home  for  this  once — 111  explain  it  all ;  and 
we  can  go  out  and  have  a  sail,  if  the  day 
continues  as  fine  as  it  promises.' 

"  Mr.  Marston  hesitated ;  he  looked  at  me 
as  if  for  an  opinion,  but  I  said  nothing. 

'• '  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  can't  resist.  I'll  take 
your  advice,  Mr.  Blount,  and  make  this  a 
holiday.' 

^'  I  think  Mr.  Marston  very  much  im- 
proved in  some  respects.  His  manners  and 
conversation    are    not    less     spirited,    but 
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gentler ;  and  he  is  so  very  agreeable  !  I 
think  he  has  led  an  unhappy  life,  and  no 
doubt  was  often  very  much  in  the  wrong 
But  I  have  remarked  that  we  condemn 
people  not  in  proportion  to  their  moral 
guilt,  but  in  proportion  to  the  inconvenience 
their  faults  inflict  on  us.  I  wonder  very 
much  what  those  stories  were  which  caused 
Mr.  Car m el  and  Laura  Gray  to  speak  of  him 
so  bitterly  and  sternly?  They  were  both 
so  good  that  things  which  other  people 
would  have  thought  lightly  enough  of, 
would  seem  to  them  enormous.  I  dare  say 
it  is  all  about  ,  debt,  or  very  likely  play ; 
and  people  who  have  possibly  lost  money  by 
his  extravagance  have  been  exaggerating 
matters,  and  telling  stories  their  own  way. 
He  seems  very  much  sobered  now,  at  all 
events.     One  can't  help  pitying  him. 

*'He  went  down  to  the  jetty  before 
luncheon.  I  found  afterwards  that  it  was 
to  get  cloaks  and  rugs  arranged  for  me. 

"He  lunched  with  us,  and  we  were  all 
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very  talkative.  He  certainly  will  prevent 
our  all  falling  asleep  in  this  drowsy  place. 
We  had  such  a  pleasant  sail.  I  gave  him 
the  tiller ;  but  his  duties  as  helmsman  did 
not  prevent  his  talking.  We  could  hear  one 
another  very  well,  in  spite  of  the  breeze, 
which  was  rather  more  than  Sir  Harry  would 
have  quite  approved  of. 

"  Mr.  Marston  had  many  opportunities 
to-day  of  talking  to  me  without  any  risk  of 
being  overheard.  He  did  not,  however, 
say  a  single  word  in  his  old  vein.  I  am 
very  glad  of  this ;  it  would  be  provoking 
to  lose  his  conversation,  which  is  amusing, 
and,  I  confess,  a  great  resource  in  this 
solitude. 

^'  He  is  always  on  the  watch  to  find  if  I 
want  anything,  and  gets  or  does  it  instantly. 
I  wish  his  farm  was  at  this  side  of  the  lake. 
I  dare  say  when  Sir  Harry  comes  back  we 
shall  see  as  little  as  ever  of  him.  It  will  end 
by  his  being  drowned  in  that  dangerous  lake. 
It   seems   odd   that   Sir   Harry,  who  is  so 
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tender  of  my  life  and  Mr.  Blount's,  should 
have  apparently  no  feeling  whatever  about 
his.  But  it  is  their  affair.  I'm  not  likely 
to  be  consulted ;  so  I  need  not  trouble  my 
head  about  it. 

"  I  write  in  my  room,  the  day  now  over, 
and  dear  old  Rebecca  Torkill  is  fussing 
about  from  table  to  wardrobe,  and  from 
wardrobe  to  drawers,  pottering,  and  fidget- 
ing, and  whispering  to  herself.  She  has  just 
told  me  that  Mrs.  Shackleton,  the  house- 
keeper here  at  Dorracleugh,  talked  to  her  a 
good  deal  this  evening  about  Mr.  Marston. 
She  gives  a  very  good  account  of  him.  When 
he  went  to  school,  and  to  Oxford,  she  saw 
him  only  at  intervals,  but  he  was  a  manly, 
good-natured  boy  she  said,  '  and  never,  that 
she  knew,  any  harm  in  him,  only  a.  bit  wild, 
like  other  young  men  at  such  places.'  I 
write,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  Rebecca's  words. 

''The  subject  of  the  quarrel  witli  Sir  Harry 
Rokestone,  Mrs.  Shackleton  says,  was  simply 
that  Mr.  Marston  positively  refused  to  marry 
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some  one  whom  his  uncle  had  selected  for 
a  niece-in-law.  That  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
disobedience  that  old  people  are  sometimes 
most  severe  upon.  She  told  Rebecca  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  say  a  word  of  it  to  the 
other  servants,  as  it  was  a  great  secret. 

"  After  all  there  may  be  two  sides  to  this 
case,  as  to  others,  and  Mr.  Marston's  chief 
mutiny  may  have  been  of  that  kind  which 
writers  of  romance  and  tragedy  elevate  into 
heroism. 

"  He  certainly  is  very  much  improved." 
Here    my  diary  for   that    day   left    Mr. 
Marston,  and  turned  to  half-a-dozen  trifles, 
treated,  I  must  admit,  with  much  compara- 
tive brevity. 
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DANGEROUS  GROUND. 


/^LD  Mr.  Blount  was  a  religious  man. 
^-^  Sir  Harry,  whose  id'eas  upon  such  sub- 
jects I  never  could  exactly  divine,  went  to 
church  every  Sunday ;  but  he  scoffed  at 
bishops,  and  neither  loved  nor  trusted 
clergymen.  He  had,  however,  family 
prayers  every  morning,  at  which  good  Mr. 
Blount  officiated,  with  evident  happiness  and 
peace  in  the  light  of  his  simple  countenance. 
No  radiance  of  this  happy  light  was  re- 
flected on  the  face  of  Sir  Harry  Rokestone, 
who  sat  by  the  mantelpiece,  in  one  of  the 
old  oak  arm-chairs,  a  colossal  image  of 
solitude,  stern  and  melancholy,  and  never, 
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it  seemed  to  me,  so  much  alone  as  at  those 
moments  which  seem  to  draw  other  mortals 
nearer.  I  fancied  that  some  associations 
connected  with  such  simple  gatherings  long 
ago,  perhaps,  recalled  mamma  to  his 
thoughts.  He  seemed  to  sit  in  a  stern  and 
melancholy  reverie,  and  he  would  often  come 
over  to  me,  when  the  prayer  was  ended, 
and,  looking  at  me  with  great  affection,  ask 
gently  : 

"  Well,  ray  little  lass,  do  they  try  to  make 
you  happy  here  ?  Is  there  anything  you 
think  of  that  you'd  like  me  to  get  down 
from  Lunnon  ?  You  must  think.  I'd  like 
to  be  doing  little  things  for  you ;  think,  and 
tell  me  this  evening."  And  at  such  times 
he  would  turn  on  me  a  look  of  full-hearted 
affection,  and  smoothe  my  hair  caressingly 
with  his  old  hand. 

Sometimes  he  would  say  :  ^^  You  like  this 
place,  you  tell  me ;  but  the  Winters  here, 
I'm  thinking,  will  be  too  hard  for  you." 

"  But  I  like  a  good,  cold,  frosty  Winter," 
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I  would  answer  liim.     "  There  is  nothing  I 
think  so  pleasant." 

"  Ay,  but  !maybe  yell  be  getting  a  cough 
or  something." 

"  No,  I  assure  you  I'm  one  of  the  few 
persons  on  earth  who  never  take  cold,"  I 
urged,  for  I  really  wished  to  spend  the 
Winter  at  Golden  Friars. 

"  Well,  pretty  lass,  ye  shall  do  as  you 
like  best,  but  you  mustn't  fall  sick ;  if  you 
do,  what's  to  become  o'  the  auld  man  ?" 

You  must  allow  me  here  to  help  myself 
with  my  diary  once  more.  I  am  about  to 
quote  from  what  I  find  there,  dated  the 
following  Sunday : 

*'  We  went  to  Golden  Friars  to  church  as 
usual ;  and  Mr.  Marston,  instead  of  perform- 
ing his  devotions  twelve  miles  away,  came 
with  us. 

''  After  the  service  was  ended,  Sir  Harry, 
who  had  a  call  to  make,  took  leave  of  us. 
The  day  was  so  fine  that  we  were  tempted 
to  walk  home  instead  of  driving. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  We  chose  the  path  by  the  lake,  and  sent 
the  carriage  on  to  Dorracleugh. 

"Mr.  Blount  chooses  to  talk  over  the 
sermon,  and  I  am  sure  thinks  it  profane  to 
mention  secular  subjects  on  Sunday.  I 
think  this  a  mistake ;  and  I  confess  I  was 
not  sorry  when  good  Mr.  Blount  stopped 
and  told  us  he  was  going  into  Shenstone's 
cottage.  I  felt  that  a  respite  of  five  minutes 
from  the  echoes  of  the  good  vicar's  sermon 
would  be  pleasant.  But  when  he  went  on 
to  say  that  he  was  going  in  to  read  some  of 
the  Bible  and  talk  a  little  with  the  consump- 
tive little  boy,  placing  me  under  Mr.  Mars- 
ton's  escort  for  the  rest  of  the  walk,  which 
was  about  a  mile,  I  experienced  a  new  alarm. 
I  had  no  wish  that  Mr.  Marston  should  re- 
turn to  his  old  heroics. 

I  did  not  well  know  what  to  say  or  do, 
Mr.  Blount's  good-bye  came  so  suddenly. 
My  making  a  difficulty  about  walking  home 
with  Mr.  Marston  would  to  him,  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  at  Malory,  have 
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appeared  an  unaccountable  affectation  of 
prudery.  I  asked  Mr.  Blount  whether  he 
intended  staying  any  time.  He  answered, 
'  Half  an  hour  at  least ;  and  if  the  poor  boy 
wishes  it,  I  shall  stay  an  hour,'  he  added. 

"Mr,  Marston,  who,  I  am  sure,  perfectly 
understood  me,  did  not  say  a  word.  I  had 
only  to  make  the  best  of  an  uncomfortable 
situation,  and,  very  nervous,  I  nodded  and 
smiled  my  farewell  to  Mr.  Blount,  and  set 
out  on  my  homeward  march  with  Mr.  Mars- 
ton. 

"  I  need  not  have  been  in  such  a  panic — 
it  was  very  soon  perfectly  plain  that  Mr. 
Marston  did  not  intend  treating  me  to  any 
heroics. 

"  '  I  don't  know  anyone  in  the  world  I 
have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  than  Mr. 
Blount,'  he  said ;  '  but  I  do  think  it  a 
great  mercy  to  get  away  from  him  a  little 
on  Sundays  ;  I  can't  talk  to  him  in  his  own 
way,  and  I  turn  simply  into  a  Trappist — I 
become,  I  mean,  perfectly  dumb.' 

H  2 
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''I  agreed,  but  said  that  I  had  such  a 
regard  for  Mr.  Blount  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  vex  him. 

'' '  That  is  my  rule  also,'  he  said,  ^  only  I 
carry  it  a  little  further,  ever  since  I  received 
my  education,' he  smiled,  darkly;  Hhat  is, 
since  I  began  to  suffer,  about  three  years 
ago,  I  have  learned  to  practise  it  with  all  my 
friends.  You  would  not  believe  what  con- 
straint I  often  place  upon  myself  to  avoid 
saying  that  which  is  in  my  heart  and  next 
my  lips,  but  which  I  fear — I  fear  with  too 
good  reason — might  not  be  liked  by  others. 
There  was  a  time,  I  daresay,  when  Hamlet 
blurted  out  everything  that  came  into  his 
mind,  before  he  learned  in  the  school  of 
sorrow  to  say,  ^'  But  break  my  heart,  for  I 
must  hold  my  tongue."  ' 

"  He  looked  very  expressively,  and  I 
thought  I  knew  perfectly  what  he  meant, 
and  that  if  by  any  blunder  I  happened  to 
say  a  foolish  thing,  I  might  find  myself, 
before  I  knew  where  I  was,  in  the  midst  of 
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a  conversation  as  wild  as  that  of  the  wood  of 
Plas  Ylwd. 

"  In  reply  to  this  I  said,  not  very 
adroitly : 

"  '  And  what  a  beautiful  play  Hamlet  is ! 
I  have  been  trying  to  copy  Retsch's  out- 
lines, but  I  have  made  such  a  failure.  The 
faces  are  so  fine  and  forcible,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hands  is  so  wonderful,  and 
my  hands  are  so  tame  and  clums}^ ;  I  can  do 
nothing  but  the  ghost,  and  that  is  because 
he  is  the  only  absurd  figure  in  the  series.' 

"  '  Yes,'  he  acquiesced,  '  like  a  thing  in 
an  opera  bouffe.^ 

"  I  could  perceive  very  plainly  that  ray 
rather  precipitate  and  incoherent  excursion 
into  Retsch's  outlines,  into  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed me  with  the  best  grace  he  could,  had 
wounded  him.  It  was  equally  plain,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  in  good  faith  practising 
the  rule  he  had  just  now  mentioned,  and 
was  by  no  means  the  insolent  and  over- 
bearing suitor  he  had  shown  himself  in  that 
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scene,  now  removed  alike  by  time  and  dis- 
tance, in  which  I  had  before  seen  him. 

"  No  one  could  be  more  submissive  than 
he  to  my  distinct  decision  that  there  was  to 
be  no  more  such  wild  talk. 

"For  the  rest  of  our  walk  he  talked 
upon  totally  indifferent  subjects.  Certainly, 
of  the  two,  I  had  been  the  most  put  out  by 
his  momentary  ascent  to  a  more  tragic  level. 
I  wonder  now  whether  I  did  not  possibly 
suspect  a  great  deal  more  than  was  intended. 
If  so,  what  a  fool  I  must  have  appeared  !  Is 
there  anything  so  ridiculous  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  resistance  where  no  attack  is  medi- 
tated ?  I  began  to  feel  so  confused  and 
ashamed  that  I  hardly  took  the  trouble  to 
follow  what  he  said.  As  we  approached 
Dorracleugh,  however,  I  began  to  feel  more 
like  myself.  After  a  little  silence  he  said 
what  I  am  going  to  set  down  ;  I  have  gone 
over  it  again  and  again  in  my  mind  ;  I  know 
1  have  added  nothing,  and  I  really  think  I 
write  it  very  nearly  exactly  as  he  spoke  it. 
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**  ^  When  I  had  that  strange  escape  with 
my  life  from  the  Conway  Castle ^^  he  said,  '  no 
man  on  earth  was  more  willing  and  less  fit  to 
die  than  I.  I  don't  suppose  there  was  a 
more  miserable  man  in  England.  I  had  dis- 
appointed my  uncle  by  doing  what  seemed 
a  very  foolish  thing.  I  could  not  tell  him 
my  motive — no  one  knew  it — the  secret  was 
not  mine^ — everything  combined  to  embarrass 
and  crush  me.  I  had  the  hardest  thing  on 
earth  to  endure — unmerited  condemnation 
was  my  portion.  Some  good  people,  whom, 
notwithstanding,  I  have  learned  to  respect, 
spoke  of  me  to  my  face  as  if  I  had  com- 
mitted a  murder.  My  uncle  understands 
me  now,  but  he  has  not  yet  forgiven  me. 
When  I  was  at  Malory,  I  was  in  a  mood  to 
shoot  myself  through  the  head;  I  was 
desperate,  I  was  bitter,  I  was  furious. 
Every  unlucky  thing  that  could  happen  did 
happen  there.  The  very  people  who  had 
judged  me  most  cruelly  turned  up ;  and 
among  them  one  who  forced  a  quarrel  on 
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me,  and  compelled  that  miserable  duel  in 
which  I  wished  at  the  time  I  had  been  killed 
myself.' 

"  I  listened  to  all  this  with  more  interest 
than  I  allowed  him  to  see,  as  we  walked  on 
together  side  by  side,  I  looking  down  on  the 
path  before  us,  and  saying  nothing. 

*' '  If  it  were  not  for  one  or  two  feelings 
left  me,  I  should  not  know  myself  for  the 
shipwrecked  man  who  thanked  his  young 
hostess  at  Malory  for  her  invaluable  hospi- 
tality,' he  said ;  '  there  are  some  things  one 
never  forgets.  I  often  think  of  Malory — I 
have  thought  of  it  in  all  kinds  of  distant, 
out-of-the-way,  savage  places  ;  it  rises  before 
me  as  I  saw  it  last.  My  life  has  all  gone 
wrong.  While  hope  remains,  we  can  bear 
anything — but  my  last  hope  seems  pretty 
near  its  setting — and,  when  it  is  out,  I  hope, 
seeing  I  cross  and  return  in  all  weathers, 
there  is  drowning  enough  in  that  lake  to 
give  a  poor  fool,  at  last,  a  cool  head  and  a 
quiet  heart.' 
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"  Then,  without  any  tragic  pause,  he  turn- 
ed to  other  things,  lightly,  and  never  look- 
ed towards  me  to  discover  what  effect  his 
words  were  producing ;  but  he  talked  on, 
and  now  very  pleasantl}^  We  loitered  a 
little  at  the  hall-door.  I  did  not  want  him 
to  come  into  the  drawing-room,  and  establish 
himself  there.  Here  were  the  open  door, 
the  hall,  the  court-yard,  the  windows,  all 
manner  of  possibilities  for  listeners,  and  I 
felt  I  was  protected  from  any  embarrassment 
that  an  impetuous  companion  might  please 
to  inflict  if  favoured  by  a  tete-a-tete, 

*'  I  must,  however,  do  him  justice :  he 
seemed  very  anxious  not  to  offend — very 
careful  so  to  mask  any  disclosure  of  his 
feelings  as  to  leave  me  quite  free  to  '  ignore' 
it,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  on  the  watch  to 
catch  any  evidence  of  my  impatience. 

"  He  is  certainly  very  agreeable  and  odd ; 
and  the  time  passed  very  pleasantly  while 
we  loitered  in  the  court-yard. 
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"  Mr.  Blount  soon  came  up,  and  after  a 
word  or  two  I  left  them,  and  ran  up  to  my 
room." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MR.  CARMEL  TAKES  HIS  LEAVE. 

A  BOUT  this  time  there  was  a  sort  of  fete 
-^-^  at  Golden  Friars.  Three  very  pretty 
fountains  were  built  by  Sir  Richard  Mar- 
dykes  and  Sir  Harry,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  town,  in  which  they  both  have  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  opening  of  these  was  a  sort 
of  gala. 

I  did  not  care  to  go.  Sir  Harry  Roke- 
stone  and  Mr.  Blount,  were,  of  course,  there  ; 
Mr.  Marston,  went,  instead,  to  his  farm,  at 
the  other  side ;  and  I  took  a  whim  to  go  out 
on  the  lake,  in  a  row-boat,  in  the  direction 
of  Golden  Friars.  My  boatmen  rowed  me 
near   enough    to    hear    the    music,    which 
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was  very  pretty  ;  but  we  remained  suffi- 
ciently far  out,  to  prevent  becoming  mixed 
up  with  the  other  boats  which  lay  near  the 
shore. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  clear  day,  with  no 
wind  stirring,  and  although  we  were  now 
fairly  in  Winter,  the  air  was  not  too  sharp, 
and  with  just  a  rug  about  one's  feet,  the 
weather  was  very  pleasant.  My  journal 
speaks  of  this  evening  as  follows : 

"  It  was,  I  think,  near  four  o'clock, 
when  I  told  the  men  to  row  towards 
Dorracleugh.  Before  we  reached  it,  the 
filmy  haze  of  a  Winter's  evening  began  to 
steal  over  the  landscape,  and  a  red  sunset 
streamed  through  the  break  in  the  fells 
above  the  town  with  so  lovely  an  efPect 
that  I  told  the  men  to  slacken  their  speed. 
So  we  moved,  with  only  a  dip  of  the  oar, 
now  and  then  ;  and  I  looked  up  the  mere, 
enjoying  the  magical  effect, 

"  A  boat  had  been  coming,  a  little  in  our 
wake,  along  the  shore.     I  had  observed  it, 
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but  without  the  slightest  curiosity ;  not 
even  with  a  conjecture  that  Sir  Harry  and 
Mr.  Blount  might  be  returning  in  it,  for  I 
knew  that  it  was  arranged  that  they  were 
to  come  back  together  in  the  carriage. 

''  Voices  from  this  boat  caught  my  ear ; 
and  one  suddenly  that  startled  me,  just 
as  it  neared  us.  It  glided  up.  1  fancy 
about  thirty  yards  were  between  the  sides 
of  the  two  boats ;  and  the  men,  like  those 
in  my  boat,  had  plainly  been  ordered  mere- 
ly to  dip  their  oars,  and  w^ere  now  moving 
abreast  of  ours ;  the  drips  from  their  oars 
sparkled  like  drops  of  molten  metal.  What 
I  heard — the  only  thing  I  now  heard — was 
the  harsh  nasal  voice  of  Monsieur  Droqville. 

"  There  he  was,  in  his  black  dress,  stand- 
ing in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  looking  round 
on  the  landscape,  from  point  to  point.  The 
light,  as  he  looked  this  way  and  that, 
touched  his  energetic  bronzed  features, 
the  folds  of  his  dress,  and  the  wet  planks 
of  the    boat,    with    a    fire  that  contrasted 
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with  the  grey  shadows  behind  and  about. 

"  I  heard  him  say,  pointing  with  his  out- 
stretched arm,  '  And  is  that  Dorracleugh  ?' 
To  which  one  of  the  people  in  the  boat 
made  him  an  answer. 

"I  can't  think  of  that  question  without 
terror.  What  has  brought  that  man  down 
here  ?  What  interest  can  he  have  in  seek- 
ing out  Dorracleugh,  except  that  it  happens 
to  be  my  present  place  of  abode  ? 

"I  am  sure  he  did  not  see  me.  When 
he  looked  in  my  direction,  the  sun  was  in 
his  eyes,  and  my  face  in  shadow  ;  I  don't 
think  he  can  have  seen  me.  But  that 
matters  nothing  if  he  has  come  down  for 
any  purpose  connected  with  me." 

A  sure  instinct  told  me  that  Monsieur 
Droqville  would  be  directed  inflexibly  by 
the  interests  of  his  order,  to  consult  which, 
at  all  times,  unawed  by  consequences  to 
himself  or  others,  was  his  stern  and  narrow 
duty. 

Here,    in   this   beautiful  and  sequestered 
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corner  of  the  world,  how  far,  after  all,  I 
had  been  from  quiet  ?  Well  might  I  cry 
with  Campbell's  exile— 

Ah  !  cruel  fate,  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace  where  no  perils  can  chase  me  ? 

My  terrors  hung  upon  a  secret  I  dared 
not  disclose.  There  was  no  one  to  help 
me ;  for  I  could  consult  no  one. 

The  next  day  I  was  really  ill.  I  re- 
mained in  my  room.  I  thought  Monsieur 
Droqville  would  come  to  claim  an  inter- 
view ;  and  perhaps  would  seek,  by  the 
power  he  possessed,  to  force  me  to  become 
an  instrument  in  forwarding  some  of  his 
plans,  affecting  either  the  faith  or  the  pro- 
perty of  others.  I  was  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense and  fear 

Days  passed  ;  a  week ;  and  no  sign  of 
Monsieur  Droqville.  I  began  to  breathe. 
He  was  not  a  man,  I  knew,  to  waste  weeks, 
or  even  days,  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
in  a  semi-barbarous*  region  like  Golden 
Friars. 
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At  length  I  summoned  courage  to  speak 
to  Rebecca  Torkill.  I  told  her  I  had  seen 
Monsieur  Droqville,  and  that  I  wanted  her, 
without  telling  the  servants  at  Dorracleugh, 
to  make  inquiry  at  the  *'  George  and  Dragon," 
whether  a  person  answering  that  descrip- 
tion had  been  there.  No  such  person  was 
there.  So  I  might  assume  he  was  gone. 
He  had  come  with  Sir  Richard  Mardykes,  I 
conjectured,  from  Carsbrook,  where  he 
often  was.  But  such  a  man  was  not  likely 
to  make  even  a  pleasure  excursion  without 
an  eye  to  business.  He  had,  I  supposed, 
made  inquiries  ;  possibly,  he  had  set  a  watch 
upon  me.  Under  the  eye  of  such  a  master 
of  strategy  as  Monsieur  Droqville  I  could 
not  feel  quite  at  ease. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  little  time,  such  seren- 
ity as  I  had  enjoyed  at  Dorracleugh  gradu- 
ally returned;  and  I  enjoyed  a  routine  life, 
the  dulness  of  which  would  have  been  in 
another  state  of  my  'spirits  insupportable, 
with  very  real  pleasure. 
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We  were  now  deep  ia  Winter,  and  in  its 
snowy  shroud  how  beautiful  the  landscape 
looked !  Cold,  but  stimulating  and  pleasant 
was  the  clear,  dry  air ;  and  our  frost-bound 
world  sparkled  in  the  wintry  sun. 

Old  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  a  keen  sports- 
man, proof  as  granite  against  cold,  was  out 
by  moonlight  on  the  grey  down  with  his 
old-fashioned  duck-guns,  and,  when  the  lake 
was  not  frozen  over,  with  two  hardy  men 
manoeuvring  his  boat  for  him.  Town-bred, 
Mr.  Blount  contented  himself  with  his  brisk 
walk,  stick  in  hand,  and  a  couple  of  the 
dogs  for  companions  to  the  town  ;  and  Mr. 
Marston  was  away  upon  some  mission,  on 
which  his  uncle  had  sent  him,  Mr.  Blount 
said,  to  try  whether  he  was  "capable  of 
business  and  steady." 

One  night,  at  this  time,  as  I  sat  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  I  was  a  little  surprised  to 
see  old  Rebecca  Torkill  come  in  with  her 
bonnet  and   cloak  on,    looking  mysterious 
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and    important.     Shutting    the    door,    she 
peeped  cautiously  round. 

"What  do  you  think,  miss?  Wait — 
listen,"  she  all  but  whispered,  with  her  hand 
raised  as  she  trotted  up  to  my  side.  "  Who 
do  you  think  I  saw,  not  three  minutes  ago, 
at  the  lime-trees,  near  the  lake  ?"• 

I  was  staring  in  her  face,  filled  with 
shapeless  alarms. 

"  I  was  coming  home  from  Farmer  Shen- 
stone's,  where  I  went  with  some  tea  for  that 
poor  little  boy  that's  ailing,  and  just  as  I  got 
over  the  stile,  who  should  I  see,  as  plain  as 
I  see  you  now,  but  Mr,  Carmel,  just  that 
minute  got  out  of  his  boat,  and  making  as  if 
he  was  going  to  walk  up  to  the  house.  He 
knew  me  the  minute  he  saw  me — it  is  a  ver}^ 
bright  moon — and  he  asked  me  how  I  was ; 
and  then  how  you  were,  most  particular ; 
and  he  said  he  was  only  for  a  few  hours  in 
Golden  Friars,  and  took  a  boat  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  you  for  a  minute,  but  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  you  would  like 
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it,  and  he  begged  of  me  to  find  out  and 
bring  hira  word.  If  you  do,  he's  waiting 
down  there,  Miss  Ethel,  and  what  shall  I 
say? 

"  Come  with  me,"  I  said,  getting  up 
quickly ;  and,  putting  on  in  a  moment  my 
seal-skin  j%icket  and  my  hat,  without  another 
thought  or  word,  much  to  Rebecca's  amaze- 
ment, I  sallied  out  into  the  still  night  air. 
Turning  the  corner  of  the  old  building,  at 
the  end  of  the  court-yard,  I  found  myself 
treading  with  rapid  steps  the  crisp  grass, 
under  a  dazzling  moon,  and  before  me  the 
view  of  the  distant  fells,  throwing  their 
snowy  speaks  high  into  the  air,  with  the 
solemn  darkness  of  the  lake,  and  its  silvery 
gleams  below,  and  the  shadowy  gorge  and 
great  lime-trees  in  the  foreground.  Down 
the  gentle  slope  1  walked  swiftly,  leaving 
Rebecca  Torkill  a  long  way  behind. 

I  was  now  under  the  towering  lime-trees. 
I  paused :  with  a  throbbing  heart  I  held  my 
breath.     I  heard  hollow  steps  coming  up  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  file  of  gigantic  stems. 
I  passed  between,  and  saw  Mr.  Carmel 
walking  slowly  towards  me.  In  a  moment 
he  was  close  to  me,  and  took  my  hand  in  his 
old  kindly  way. 

"This  is  very  kind ;  how  can  I  thank  you. 
Miss  Ware?  I  had  hardly  hojfed  to  be 
allowed  to  call  at  the  house  ;  I  am  going  a 
long  journey,  and  have  not  been  quite  so  well 
as  I  used  to  be,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  lost 
this  opportunity,  in  this  uncertain  world, 
I  might  never  see  my  pupil  again.  I 
could  hardly  bear  that,  without  just  saying 
good-bye." 

"  And  you  are  going  ?"  I  said,  wringing 
his  hand. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  the  ocean  will  be  between 
us  soon,  and  half  the  world,  and  I  am  not 
to  return." 

All  his  kindness  rose  up  before  me — his 
thoughtful  goodness,  his  fidelity — and  I  felt 
for  a  moment  on  the  point  of  crying. 

He  was  muffled  in  furs,  and  was  looking 
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thin  and  ill,  and  in  the  light  of  the  moon  the 
lines  of  his  handsome  face  were  marked  as 
if  carved  in  ivory. 

"  You  and  your  old  tutor  have  had  a 
great  many  quarrels,  and  always  made  it  up 
again ;  and  now  at  last  we  part,  I  am  sure, 
good  friends." 

"  You  are  going,  and  youVe  ill,"  was  all  I 
could  say ;  but  I  was  conscious  there  was 
something  of  that  wild  tone  that  real  sorrow 
gives  in  ray  voice. 

"  How  often  I  have  thought  of  you,  Miss 
Ethel — how  often  I  shall  think  of  you,  be 
my  days  many  or  few.     How  often !" 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Carmel — so  awfully 
sorry !"  I  repeated.  I  had  not  unclasped 
my  hand ;  I  was  looking  in  his  thin,  pale, 
smiling  face  with  the  saddest  augury. 

"  I  want  you  to  remember  me ;  it  is  folly, 
I  know,  but  it  is  a  harmless  folly ;  all  hu- 
man nature  shares  in  it,  and  " — there  was  a 
little  tremble,  and  a  momentary  interrup- 
tion— "  and  your  old  tutor,  the  sage  who 
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lectured  you  so  wisely,  is,  after  all,  no  less  a 
fool  than  the  rest.  Will  you  keep  this  little 
cross  ?  It  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  is,  by 
permission  of  my  superiors,  my  own,  so  you 
may  accept  it  with  a  clear  conscience."  He 
smiled.  '*  If  you  wear  it,  or  even  let  it  lie 
upon  your  table,  it  will  sometimes " — the 
same  momentary  interruption  occurred 
again — "it  may  perhaps  remind  you  of  one 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  you." 

It  was  a  beautiful  little  gold  cross,  with 
five  brilliants  in  it. 

"And  oh,  Ethel!  let  me  look  at  yon 
once  again." 

He  led  me — it  was  only  a  step  or  two — 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  tree  into  the  bright 
moonlight,  and,  still  holding  my  hand,  look- 
ed at  me  intently  for  a  little  time  with  a 
smile,  to  me,  the  saddest  that  ever  mortal 
face  wore. 

"And  now,  here  she  stands,  my  wayward, 
generous,  clever  Ethel !     How  proud  I  was 
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of  my  pupil !  The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,"  he  said  gently.  "  And  oh  !  in 
the  day  when  our  Redeemer  makes  up  his 
jew^els,  may  you  be  precious  among  them ! 
I  have  seen  you  ;  farewell !" 

Suddenly  he  raised  my  hand,  and  kissed 
it  gently,  twice.  Then  he  turned,  and  walk- 
ed rapidly  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
stepped  into  the  boat.  The  men  dipped 
their  oars,  and  the  water  rose  like  diamonds 
from  the  touch.  I  saw  his  dark  figure 
standing,  with  arm  extended,  for  a  moment, 
in  the  stern,  in  his  black  cloak,  pointing 
towards  Golden  Friars.  The  boat  was  now 
three  lengths  away  ;  twenty — fifty ;  out  on 
the  bosom  of  the  stirless  water.  The  tears 
that  I  had  restrained  burst  forth,  and  sob- 
bing as  if  ray  heart  would  break  I  ran  down 
to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  stood  upon 
the  broad,  flat  stone,  and  waved  my  hand 
wildly  and  unseen  towards  m}^  friend,  whom 
I  knew  I  was  never  to  see  again. 
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I  Stood  there  watching,  till  the  shape  of 
the  boat  and  the  sound  of  the  oars  were 
quite  lost  in  the  grey  distance. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  LOVE  TOOK  UP  THE  GLASS  OF  TIME." 

WEEKS  glided  by,  and  still  the  same 
clear,  bright  frost,  and  low,  cold, 
cheerful  suns.  The  dogs  so  wild  with  spirits, 
the  distant  sounds  travelling  so  sharp  to  the 
ear— ruddy  sunsets — early  darkness — and 
the  roaring  fires  at  home. 

Sir  Harry  Rokestone's  voice,  clear  and 
kindly,  often  heard  through  the  house,  calls 
me  from  the  hall ;  he  wants  to  know  whether 
"little  Ethel"  will  come  out  for  a  ride  ;  or, 
if  she  would  like  a  drive  with  him  into  the 
town  to  see  the  skaters,  for  in  the  shallower 
parts  the  mere  is  frozen. 

One  day  I  came  into  Sir  Harry's  room,  on 
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some  errand,  I  forget  what.  Mr.  Blount 
was  standing,  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  Sir  Harry  was  withdrawing  a  large  key 
from  the  door  of  an  iron  safe,  which  seemed 
to  be  built  into  the  wall.  Each  paused  in 
the  attitude  in  which  I  had  found  him,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  me,  in  silence.  I  saw 
that  I  was  in  their  way,  and  said,  a  little 
flurried, 

"  I'll  come  again ;  it  was  nothing  of  any 
consequence,"  and  I  was  drawing  back,  when 
Sir  Harrv  said,  beckonino;  to  me  with  his 
finger, 

"  Stay,  little  Ethel — stay  a  minute — I  see 
no  reason,  Blount,  why  we  should  not  tell 
the  lassie." 

Mr.  Blount  nodded  acquiescence. 

"  Come  here,  my  bonny  Ethel,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  and  turning  the  key  again  in  the 
lock,  he  pulled  the  door  open.  "  Look  in  ; 
ye  see  that  shelf?  Well,  mind  that's  where 
I'll  leave  auld  Harry  Rokestone's  will — ye'll 
remember  where  it  lies  ?" 
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Then  he  drew  me  very  kindly  to  him, 
smoothed  m}^  hair  gently  with  his  hand,  and 
said, 

"  God  bless  you,  my  bonny  lass !"  and 
kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 

Then  locking  the  door  again,  he  said, 

''  Ye'll  mind,  it's  this  iron  box,  that's  next 
the  picture.     That's  all,  lassie." 

And  thus  dismissed,  I  took  ray  departure. 

In  this  retreat,  time  was  stealing  on  with 
silent  steps.  Christmas  was  past.  Mr. 
Marston  had  returned ;  he  lived,  at  this 
season,  more  at  our  side  of  the  lake,  and  the 
house  was  more  cheerful. 

Can  I  describe  Mr.  Marston  with  fidelity  ? 
Can  I  rely  even  upon  my  own  recollection 
of  him  ?  What  had  I  become  ?  A  dreamer 
of  dreams — a  dupe  of  magic.  Everything 
had  grown  strangely  interesting — the  lonely 
place  was  lonely  no  more — the  old  castle  of 
Dorracleugh  was  radiant  with  unearthly 
light.  Unconsciously,  I  had  become  the 
captive  of  a  magician.     I  had  passed  under 
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a  sweet  and  subtle  mania,  and  was  no  longer 
myself.  Little  by  little,  hour  by  hour,  it 
grew,  till  I  was  transformed.  Well,  behold 
me  now,  wildly  in  love  with  Richard 
Marston. 

Looking  back  now  on  that  period  of  my 
history,  I  see  plainly  enough  that  it  was  my 
inevitable  fate.  So  much  together,  and 
surrounded  by  a  solitude,  we  were  the  only 
young  people  in  the  little  group  which  form- 
ed our  society.  Handsome  and  fascinating 
— wayward,  and  even  wicked  he  might  have 
been,  but  that  I  might  hope  was  past— he 
was  energetic,  clever,  passionate ;  and  of 
his  admiration  he  never  allowed  me  to  be 
doubtful. 

My  infatuation  had  been  stealing  upon 
me,  but  it  was  not  until  we  had  reached  the 
month  of  May  that  it  culminated  in  a  scene 
that  returns  again  and  again  in  my  solitary 
reveries,  and  always  with  the  same  tumult 
of  sweet  and  bitter  feelings. 

On  the  day  before  that  explanation  took 
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place,  my  diary,   from  which  I  have  often 
quoted,  says  thus : 

"May  9th. — There  was  no  letter,  I  am 
sure,  by  the  early  post  from  Mr.  Marston  ; 
Sir  Harry  or  Mr.  Blount  would  have  been 
sure  to  talk  of  it  at  breakfast.  It  is  treating 
his  uncle,  I  think,  a  little  cavalierly. 

"  Sailed  across  the  lake  to-day,  alone,  to 
Clusted,  and  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  up  the  forest  road.  Plow  beautiful 
everything  is  looking,  but  how  melancholy  ! 
When  last  I  saw  this  haunted  wood,  Sir 
Harry  Rokestone  and  Mr.  Marston  were 
with  me. 

"  It  seems  odd  that  Mr.  Marston  stays 
away  so  long,  and  hard  to  believe  that  if  he 
tried  he  might  not  have  returned  sooner. 
He  went  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  Mr, 
Blount  thought  he  would  be  back  again  in 
a  week :  that  would  have  been  on  the  5th 
of  this  month.  I  daresay  he  is  glad  to  get 
away  for  a  little  time — 1  cannot  blame  him  ; 
.  I  dare  say  he  finds  it  often  very  dull,  say 
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what  he  will.  I  wonder  what  he  meant, 
the  other  day,  when  he  said  he  was  '  born 
to  be  liked  least  where  he  loved  most '  ?  He 
seems  very  melancholy.  I  wonder  whether 
there  has  been  some  old  love  and  parting  ? 
Why,  unless  he  liked  some  one  else,  should 
he  have  quarrelled  with  Sir  Harry,  rather 
than  marry  as  he  wished  him  ?  Sir  Harry 
would  not  have  chosen  anyone  for  him  who 
was  not  young  and  good-looking.  I  heard 
him  say  something  one  morning  that  showed 
his  opinion  upon  that  point ;  and  young 
men,  who  don't  like  anyone  in  particular, 
are  easily  persuaded  to  marry.  Well,  per- 
haps his  constancy  will  be  rewarded  ;  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  young  lady  should  have  given 
him  up. 

"  May  10th.— How  shall  I  begin  ?  What 
have  I  done  ?  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  have 
done  wrong !  Oh !  kind,  true  friend,  Sir 
Harry,  how  have  I  requited  you  ?  It  is  too 
late  now — the  past  is  past.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  how  happy  I  am  ! 
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*'  Let  nie  collect  my  thoughts,  and  write 
down  as  briefly  as  I  can  an  outline  of  the 
events  of  this  happy,  agitating  day.  No 
lovelier  May  day  was  ever  seen.  I  was  en- 
joying a  lonely  saunter,  about  one  o'clock, 
under  the  boughs  of  Lynder  Wood,  here 
and  there  catching  the  gleam  of  the  waters 
through  the  trees,  and  listening  from  time  to 
time  to  the  call  of  the  cuckoo  from  the  hol- 
lows of  the  forest.  In  that  lonely  region 
there  is  no  more  lonely  path  than  this. 

"  On  a  sudden,  I  heard  a  step  approach- 
ing fast  from  behind  me  on  the  path,  and, 
looking  back,  I  saw  Mr.  Marston  coming  on, 
with  a  very  glad  smile,  to  overtake  me.  I 
stopped  ;  I  felt  myself  blushing.  He  was 
speaking  as  he  approached :  I  was  confused, 
and  do  not  recollect  what  he  said ;  but 
hardly  a  moment  passed  till  he  was  at  my 
side.  He  was  smiling,  bat  very  pale.  I 
suppose  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  speak. 
He  did  not  immediately  talk  of  the  point  on 
which   hung   so  much  ;   he  spoke  of  other 
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things — I   can   recollect   nothing  of  them. 

"  He  began  at  length  to  talk  upon  that 
other  theme  that  lay  so  near  our  hearts  ; 
our  pace  grew  slower  and  slower  as  he 
spoke  on,  until  we  came  to  a  stand-still  under 
the  great  beech-tree,  on  whose  bark  our 
initials,  now  spread  by  time  and  touched 
with  lichen,  but  possibly  still  legible,  are 
carved. 

''  Well,  he  has  spoken,  and  I  have  an- 
swered— I  can't  remember  our  words ;  but 
we  are  betrothed  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
by  vows  that  nothing  can  ever  cancel,  till 
those  holier  vows,  plighted  at  the  altar-steps, 
are  made  before  God  himself,  or  until  either 
shall  die. 

"  Oh  !  Richard,  my  love,  and  is  it  true  ? 
Can  it  be  that  you  love  your  poor  Ethel 
with  a  love  so  tender,  so  deep,  so  desperate  ? 
He  has  loved  me,  he  says,  ever  since  he  first 
saw  me,  on  the  day  after  his  escape,  in  the 
garden  at  Malory ! 

"  I  liked  him  from  the  first.     In  spite  of 
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all  their  warnings,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  condemn  or  distrust  him  long.  I  never 
forgot  him  during  the  years  we  have  been 
separated ;  he  has  been  all  over  the  world 
since,  and  often  in  danger,  and  I  have  suf- 
fered such  great  and  unexpected  changes  of 
fortune — to  think  of  our  being  brought 
together  at  last !  Has  not  Fate  ordained  it? 
"  The  only  thing  that  darkens  the  perfect 
sunshine  of  to-day  is  that  our  attachment  and 
engagement  must  be  a  secret.  He  says  so, 
and  I  am  sure  he  knows  best.  He  says  that 
Sir  Harry  has  not  half  forgiven  him  yet,  and 
that  he  would  peremptorily  forbid  our  en- 
gagement. He  could  unquestionably  effect 
our  separation,  and  make  us  both  inexpressi- 
bly miserable.  But  when  I  look  at  Sir 
Harry's  kind,  melancholy  face,  and  think  of 
all  he  has  done  for  me,  my  heart  upbraids 
me,  and  to-night  I  had  to  turn  hastily  away, 
for  my  eyes  filled  suddenly  with  tears." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AN  AWKWARD  PROPOSAL. 

T  WILL  here  make  a  few  extracts  more 
■-  from  my  diary,  because  they  contain 
matters  traced  there  merely  in  outline,  and 
of  which  it  is  more  convenient  to  present 
but  a  skeleton  account. 

"May  11th. — Richard  went  early  to  his 
farm  to-day.  I  told  him  last  night  that  I 
would  come  down  to  see  him  off  this  morn- 
ing. But  he  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and 
again  enjoined  the  greatest  caution.  I  must 
do  nothing  to  induce  the  least  suspicion  of 
our  engagement,  or  even  of  our  caring  for 
each  other.  I  must  not  tell  Rebecca  Torkill 
a  word  about  it,  nor  hint  it  to  anyone  of 
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the  few  friends  I  correspond  with.  I  am 
sure  he  is  right ;  but  this  secrecy  is  very 
painfuL  I  feel  so  treacherous,  and  so  sad, 
when  I  see  Sir  Harry's  kind  face. 

"  Richard  was  back  at  three  o'clock  ;  we 
met  by  appointment,  in  the  same  path,  in  Lyn- 
der  Wood.  He  has  told  me  ever  so  much,  of 
which  I  knew  nothing  before.  Mr.  Blount 
told  him,  he  says,  that  Sir  Harry  means  to 
leave  me  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  a  year. 
How  kind  and  generous !  I  feel  more 
than  ever  the  pain  and  meanness  of  my 
reserve.  He  intends  to  leave  Richard  eight 
hundred  a  year,  and  the  farm  at  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.  Richard  thinks,  if 
he  had  not  displeased  him,  he  would  have 
done  more  for  him.  All  this,  that  seems  to 
me  very  noble,  depends,  however,  upon  his 
continuing  to  like  us,  as  he  does  at  present. 
Richard  says  that  he  will  settle  everything  he 
has  in  the  world  upon  me.  It  hurts  me,  his 
thinking  me  so  mercenary,  and  talking  so 
soon  upon  the  subject  of  money  and  settle- 
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ments ;  I  let  him  see  this,  for  the  idea  of  his 
adding  to  what  my  benefactor  Sir  Harry 
intended  for  me  had  not  entered  my  mind. 

^'  ^  It  is  just,  my  darling,  because  you 
are  so  little  calculating  for  yourself  that  I 
must  look  a  little  forward  for  you,'  he  said, 
and  so  tenderly.  '  Whose  business  is  it 
now  to  think  of  such  thino;s  for  vou,  if  not 
mine?  And  you  won't  deny  me  the  pleasure 
of  telling  you  that  I  can  prevent,  thank  Hea- 
ven, some  of  the  dangers  you  were  so  will- 
ing to  encounter  for  my  sake.' 

"  Then  he  told  me  that  the  bulk  of  Sir 
Harry's  property  is  to  go  to  people  not  very 
nearly  related  to  him,  called  Strafford ; 
and  he  gave  me  a  great  charge  not  to  tell  a 
word  of  all  this  to  a  living  creature,  as  it 
would  involve  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Blount,  who  had  told  him  Sir  Harry's  inten- 
tions under  the  seal  of  secrecy. 

"I  wish  I  had  not  so  many  secrets  to 
keep  ;  but  his  goodness  to  me  makes  me 
love  Sir  Harry  better  every  day.     I  told 
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him  all  about  Sir  Harry's  little  talk  with  me 
about  his  will.  I  can  have  no  secrets  now 
from  Richard." 

For  weeks,  for  months,  this  kind  of  life 
went  on,  eventless,  but  full  of  its  own  hopes, 
misgivings,  agitations.  I  loved  Golden 
Friars  for  many  reasons,  if  things  so  light  as 
associations  and  sentiments  can  so  be  called 
— founded  the}^  were,  however,  in  imagin- 
ation and  deep  affection.  One  of  these  was 
and  is  that  my  darling  mother  is  buried 
there  ;  and  the  simple  and  sad  inscription  on 
her  monument,  in  the  pretty  church,  is  legible 
on  the  wall  opposite  the  Rokestone  pew. 

"That's  a  kind  fellow,  the  vicar,"  said  Sir 
Harry;  "a  bit  too  simple  ;  but  if  other  sirs 
were  like  him,  there  would  be  more  folk  in 
the  church  to  hear  the  sermon  !" 

When  Sir  Harry  made  this  speech,  he 
and  I  were  sitting  in  the  boat,  the  light 
evening  air  hardly  filled  the  sails,  and  we 
were  tacking  slowly  back  and  forward  on 
the  mere,  along  the  shore  of  Golden  Friars. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  evenincy  in  Ausjust,  and 
the  little  speech  and  our  loitering  here  were 
caused  by  the  sweet  music  that  pealed  from 
the  organ  through  the  op^n  church  windows. 
The  good  old  vicar  was  a  fine  musician  ;  and 
often  in  the  long  Summer  and  Autumn 
evenings,  the  lonely  old  man  visited  the 
organ-loft  and  played  those  sweet  and 
solemn  melodies  that  so  well  accorded  with 
the  dreamlike  scene. 

It  was  .the  music  that  recalled  the  vicar  to 
Sir  Harry's  thoughts— but  his  liking  for  him 
was  not  all  founded  upon  that,  nor  even 
upon  his  holy  life  and  kindly  ways.  It  was 
this :  that  when  he  read  the  service  at 
mamma's  funeral,  the  white-haired  vicar, 
who  remembered  her  a  beautiful  child,  wept 
— and  "tears  rolled  down  his  old  cheeks  as 
with  upturned  eyes  he  repeated  the  noble 
and  pathetic  farewell. 

When  it  was  over.  Sir  Harry,  who  had 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  vicar  before,  came 
over  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  heartily 
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and  long,  speaking  never  a  word — his  heart 
was  too  full.  And  from  that  time  he  liked 
him,  and  did  not  know  how  to  show  it 
enough. 

In  these  long,  lazy  tacks,  sweeping  slowly 
by  the  quaint  old  town  in  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  ripple  of  the  water  along  the 
planks,  and  the  sweet  and  distant  swell  of 
the  organ  across  the  water,  the  time  flew 
by.  The  sun  went  down  in  red  and  golden 
vapours,  and  the  curfew  from  the  ivied 
tower  of  Golden  Friars  sounded  over  the 
darkened  lake — the  organ  was  heard  no 
more — and  the  boat  was  now  making  her 
slow  way  back  again  to  Dorracleugh. 

Sir-  Henry  looked  at  me  very  kindly,  in 
silence,  for  awhile.  He  arranged  a  rug  about 
my  feet,  and  looked  again  in  ray  face.' 

"  Sometimes  you  look  so  like  bonny 
Mabel — and  when  you  smile- — ye  mind  her 
smile?     'Twas  very  pretty." 

Then  came  a  silence. 

"  I  must  tell  Ren  wick,  when  the  shooting 
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begins,  to  send  down  a  brace  of  birds  every 
day  to  the  vicar,"  said  Sir  Harry.  ''  I'll  be 
away  myself  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  shan't 
be  back  again  for  three  weeks.  I'll  take  a 
house  in  London,  lass — I  won't  have  ye 
moping  here  too  long — you'd  begin  to  pine 
for  something  to  look  at,  and  folk  to  talk  to, 
and  sig-hts  to  see." 

I  was  alarmed,  and  instantly  protested 
that  I  could  not  imagine  any  life  more  de- 
lightful than  this  at  Golden  Friars. 

"  No,  no ;  it  won't  do — you're  a  good  lass 
to  say  so — but  it's  not  the  fact — oh,  no — it 
isn't  natural — I  can't  take  you  to  balls,  and 
all  that,  for  I  don't  know  the  people  that 
give  them — and  all  my  great  lady  friends 
that  I  knew  when  I  was  a  younker,  are  off 
the  hooks  by  this  time — but  there's  plenty 
of  sights  to  see  besides — there's  the  wax- 
works, and  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  players, 
and  the  pictures,  and  all  the  shows." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  I  like  Golden  Friars, 
and   my  quiet  life  at  Dorracleugh,  a  thou- 
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sand  times  better  than  all  the  sights  and 
wonders  in  the  world,"  I  protested. 

If  he  had  but  known  half  the  terror  with 
which  I  contemplated  the  possibihty  of  my 
removal  from  my  then  place  of  abode,  he 
would  have  given  me  credit  for  sincerity  in 
my  objections  to  our  proposed  migration  to 
the  capital. 

*'  No,  I  say,  it  won't  do  ;  you  women  can't 
bring  yourselves  ever  to  say  right  oat  to  us 
men  what  you  think ;  you  mean  well — 
you're  a  good  little  thing — you  don't  want 
to  put  the  auld  man  out  of  his  way — but 
you'd  like  Lunnon  best,  and  Lunnon  ye 
shall  have.  You  shall  have  a  house  you  can 
see  your  auld  acquaintance  in,  such,  I  mean, 
as  showed  themselves  good-natured  when  all 
went  wrong  wi'  ye.  You  shall  show  them 
ye  can  baud  your  head  as  high  as  ever,  and 
are  not  a  jot  down  in  the  world.  Never 
mind,  I  have  said  it." 

In  vain  I  protested  ;  Sir  Harry  continued 
firm.     One  comfort  was  that  he  would  not 
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return  to  put  his  threat  into  execution  for,  at 
least,  three  weeks.  If  anything  was  want- 
ing to  complete  my  misery,  it  was  Sir  Harry's 
saying,  after  a  little  silence, 

*'  And  see,  lass  ;  don't  you  tell  a  word  of 
it  to  Richard  Marston  ;  'twould  only  make 
him  fancy  I'm  going  to  take  him  ;  and  I'd 
as  lief  take  the  devil — so  mind  ye,  it's  a 
secret." 

I  smiled  as  well  as  I  could,  and  said  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  or  he 
took  it  for  granted,  for  he  went  on  and 
talked,  being  much  more  communicative 
this  evening  than  usual ;  while  my  mind  was 
busy  with  the  thought  of  a  miserable  separ- 
ation, and  all  the  difficulties  of  correspond- 
ence that  accompany  a  secret  engagement. 

So  great  was  the  anguish  of  these  antici- 
pations that  I  hazarded  one  more  effort  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  his  London  plans, 
and  to  let  me  continue  to  enjoy  my  present 
life  at  Dorracleudi. 

He  was,  however,  quite  immovable ;  he 
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laughed  ;  he  told  me,  again  and  again,  that 
it  would  not  "  put  him  out  of  his  way — not 
a  bit ;"  and  he  added,  "  You're  falling  into  a 
moping,  unnatural  life,  and  you've  grown  to 
like  it,  and  the  more  you  like  it,  the  less  it 
is  fit  for  you  ;  if  you  lose  your  spirits,  you 
can't  keep  your  health  long." 

And  when  I  still  persisted,  he  looked  in 
my  face  a  little  darkly,  on  a  sudden,  as  if  a 
doubt  as  to  my  motive  had  crossed  his  mind. 
That  look  frightened  me.  I  felt  that  matters 
might  be  worse. 

Sir  Harry  had  got  it  into  his  head,  I 
found,  that  my  health  would  break  down, 
unless  he  provided  the  sort  of  change  and 
amusement  which  he  had  decided  on.  I 
don't  know  to  which  of  the  wiseacres  of 
Golden  Friars  I  was  obliged  for  this 
crotchet,  which  promised  me  such  an  in- 
finity of  suffering,  but  I  had  reason  to 
think,  afterwards,  that  old  Miss  Goulding 
of  Wrybiggins  was  the  friend  who  origi- 
nated   these    misgivings    about    my   health 
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and  spirits.  She  wished,  I  was  told,  to 
marry  her  niece  to  Richard  Marston,  and 
thought,  if  I  and  Sir  Harry  were  out 
of  the  way,  her  plans  would  act  more 
smoothly. 

Richard  was  at  home — it  was  our  tea- 
time — I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  to  him  unobserved.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  saw  by  my  looks  that  I  was  un- 
happy. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

DANGER. 

QIR  HARRY  took  his  coffee  with  us,  and 
^^  read  to  me  a  little  now  and  then  from 
the  papers  which  had  come  by  the  late  mails. 
Mr.  Blount  had  farming  news  to  tell  Rich- 
ard.    It  was  a  dreadful  tea-party. 

I  was  only  able  that  night  to  appoint 
with  Richard  to  meet  me,  next  day,  at  our 
accustomed  try  sting-place. 

Three  o'clock  was  our  hour  of  meeting. 
The  stupid,  feverish  day  dragged  on, 
and  the  time  at  length  arrived.  I  got  on 
my  things  quickly,  and  trembling  lest  I 
should   be  joined   by   Sir    Harry   or    Mr. 
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Blount,  I  betook  myself  through  the 
orchard,  and  by  the  wicket  in  the  hedge, 
to  the  lonely  path  through  the  thick  woods 
where  we  had,  a  few  months  since,  plighted 
our  troth. 

Richard  appeared  very  soon  ;  he  was  ap- 
proaching by  the  path  opposite  to  that  by 
which  I  had  come. 

The  foliasre  was  thick  and  the  bouo^hs 
hang  low  in  that  place.  You  could  have 
fancied  him  a  fiojure  walkino;  in  the  narrow 
passage  of  a  monastery,  so  dark  and  well- 
defined  is  the  natural  roofing  of  the  path- 
way there.  He  raised  his  open  hand,  and 
shook  his  head  as  he  drew  near ;  he  was 
not  smiling  ;  he  looked  very  sombre. 

He  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder,  and 
looked  sharply  down  the  path  I  had  come 
by,  and  being  now  very  near  me,  with 
another  gloomy  shake  of  the  head,  he  said, 
with  a  tone  and  look  of  indescribable  re- 
proach and  sorrow ;  ^'  So  Ethel  has  her 
secrets,  and  tells  me  but  half  her  mind." 
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"  What  can  you  mean,  Richard  ?" 

"Ah!  Ethel,  I  would  not  have  treated 
you  so,"  he  continued. 

"  You  distract  me,  Richard ;  what  have 
I  done?" 

"  I  have  heard  it  all  by  accident,  I  may 
say,  from  old  Mr.  Blount,  who  has  been 
simpleton  enough  to  tell  me.  You  have 
asked  my  uncle  to  take  you  to  London,  and 
you  are  going." 

"  Asked  him  !  I  have  all  but  implored  of 
him  to  leave  me  here.  I  never  heard  a 
word  of  it  till  last  night,  as  we  returned 
together  in  the  boat.  Oh !  Richard,  how 
could  you  think  such  things  ?  That  is  the 
very  thing  I  have  been  so  longing  to  talk 
to  you  about." 

"  Ethel,  darling,  are  you  opening  your 
heart  entirely  to  me  now;  is  there  no 
reserve  ?  No ;  I  am  sure  there  is  not ;  you 
need  not  answer." 

"  It  is  distracting  news  ;  is  there  nothing 
we  can  do  to  prevent  it?"  I  said. 
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He  looked  miserable  enough,  as  walking 
slowly  along  the  path,  and  sometimes  stand- 
insf  still,  we  talked  it  over. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  *'  the  danger  is  that  you 
may  lead  him  by  resistance  to  look  for  some 
secret  motive.  If  he  should  suspect  our  en- 
gagement, few  worse  misfortunes  could 
befall  us.  Good  heavens!  shall  I  ever  have 
a  quiet  home  ?  Ethel,  I  know  what  will 
happen — you  will  go  to  London ;  I  shall  be 
forgotten.  It  will  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  my 
hopes."     So  he  raved  on. 

I  wept,  and  upbraided,  and  vowed  my 
old  vows  over  again. 

At  length  after  this  tempestuous  scene 
had  gone  on  for  some  time,  we  two  walking 
side  by  side  up  and  down  the  path,  and 
sometimes  stopping  short,  I  crying,  if  you 
will,  like  a  fool,  he  took  my  hand  and 
looked  in  my  face  very  sadly,  and  he  said 
after  a  little : 

"  Only  I  know  that  he  would  show  more 
anofer,  I  should  have  thouo^ht  that  mv  uncle 
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knew  of  our  ens-aojeraent,  and  was  actino; 
expressly  to  frustrate  it.  He  has  found 
work  for  me  at  his  propert}^  near  Hull,  and 
from  that  I  am  to  go  to  Warwickshire,  so 
that  I  suppose  I  can't  be  here  again  before 
the  middle  of  October,  and  long  before 
then  you  will  be  at  Brighton,  where,  Mr. 
Blount  says,  he  means  to  take  you  first,  and 
from  that  to  London." 

"  But  you  are  not  to  leave  this  immedi- 
ately ?"  I  said. 

He  smiled  bitterly,  and  answered  : 

''  He  takes  good  care  I  shall.  I  am  to 
leave  this  to-morrow  morning." 

I  could  not  speak  for  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  Richard,  Richard,  how  am  I  to  live 
through  this  separation  ?"  I  cried  wildly. 
"You  must  contrive  some  way  to  see  me. 
I  shall  die  unless  you  do." 

"  Come,  Ethel,  let  us  think  it  over  ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  nothing  for  it,  for 
the  present,  but  submission.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  our  attachment  is  not  suspected. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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If  it  were,  far  more  cruel  and  effectual 
measures  would  be  taken.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  cautious.  Let  us  betray  nothing  of 
our  feelings.  You  shall  see  me  undergo 
the  ordeal  with  the  appearance  of  careless- 
ness, and  even  cheerfulness,  although  ray 
heart  be  bursting.  You,  darling,  must  do 
the  same  ;  one  way  or  other  I  will  manage 
to  see  you  sometimes,  and  to  correspond 
regularly.  We  are  bound  each  to  the  other 
by  promises  we  dare  not  break,  and  when 
I  desert  you,  may  God  desert  me  !  Ethel, 
will  you  say  the  same  ?" 

"  Yes,  Richard,"  I  repeated,  vehemently, 
through  sobs,  "  when  I  forsake  you,  may 
God  forsake  me !  You  know  I  could  not 
live  without  you.  Oh !  Richard,  darling, 
how  shall  I  see  you  all  this  evening,  knowing 
it  to  be  the  last  ?  How  can  I  look  at  you, 
or  hear  your  voice,  and  yet  no  sign,  and 
talk  or  listen  just  as  usual,  as  if  nothing 
had  gone  wrong  ?  Richard,  is  there  no  way 
to  escape  ?     Do  you  think  if  we  told  your 
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uncle?  Might  it  not  be  the  best  thing 
after  all  ?  Could  it  possibly  make  matters 
worse?" 

"Yes,  it  would,  a  great  deal  worse ;  that 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  Richard,  with  a 
thoughtful  frown  ;  "  I  know  him  better  than 
you  do.  No  ;  we  have  nothing  for  it  but 
patience,  and  entire  trust  in  one  another. 
As  for  me,  if  I  am  away  from  you,  the  more 
solitary  I  am,  the  more  bearable  my  lot. 
With  you  it  will  be  different ;  you  will  soon 
be  in  the  stream  and  whirl  of  your  old  life. 
I  shall  lose  you,  Ethel."  He  stamped  on 
the  ground,  and  struck  his  forehead  with 
his  open  hand  in  sheer  distraction.  "  As 
for  me,  I  can  enjoy  nothing  without  you ; 
I  may  have  been  violent,  wicked,  reckless, 
what  you  will ;  but  selfish  or  fickle,  no  one 
ever  called  me." 

I  was  interrupting  him  all  the  time  with  my 
passionate  vows  of  fidelity,  which  he  seemed 
hardly  to  hear ;  he  was  absorbed  in  his  own 
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thouD:lits.  After  a  silence  of  a  minute  or 
two,  he  said,  suddenly  : 

"  Look  here,  Ethel ;  if  you  don't  like 
your  London  life,  you  can't  be  as  well  there 
as  here,  and  you  can,  if  you  will,  satisfy 
my  uncle  that  you  are  better,  as  well 
as  happier,  here  at  Golden  Friars.  You 
can  do  that,  and  that  is  the  way  to  end  it — 
the  only  way  to  end  it  that  I  see.  You  can 
write  to  me,  Ethel,  without  danger.  You 
will,  I  know,  every  day,  just  a  line  ;  and 
when  you  tell  me  how  to  address  mine,  yoii 
shall  have  an  answer  by  every  post.  Don't 
go  out  in  London,  Ethel ;  you  must  promise 
that." 

I  did,  vehemently  and  reproachfully.  I 
wondered  how  he  could  suspect  me  of  wish- 
ing to  go  out.  But  I  could  not  resent  the 
jealousy  that  proved  his  love. 

It  was,  I  think,  just  at  this  moment  that  I 
heard  a  sound  that  made  my  heart  bound 
within  me,  and  then  sink  with  terror.  It 
was  the  clear,  deep  voice  of  Sir  Harry,  so 
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near  that  it  seemed  a  step  must  bring  him 
round  the  turn  in  the  path,  and  full  in  view 
of  us. 

"  Go,  darling,  quickly,"  said  Richard, 
pressing  me  gently  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  pointing  in  the  direction 
furthest  from  the  voice  that  was  so  near  a 
sisfnal  of  danger.  He  himself  turned,  and 
walked  quickly  to  meet  Sir  Harry,  who  was 
conferring  with  his  ranger  about  thinning 
the  timber. 

I  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  and,  in 
agitation  indescribable,  made  my  way  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


AN  INTRUDER. 


TT  was  all  true.  Richard  left  Dorracleugh 
-■-  early  next  morning.  Those  who  have 
experienced  such  a  separation  know  its 
bitterness,  and  the  heartache  and  apathy 
that  follow. 

I  was  going  to  be  left  quite  alone,  and 
mistress  at  Dorracleugh  for  three  weeks  at 
least ;  perhaps  for  twice  as  long.  Mr.  Blount 
was  to  leave  next  day  for  France,  to  pay  a 
visit  of  a  fortnight  to  Vichy.  Sir  Harry 
Rokestone,  a  few  days  later,  was  to  leave 
Dorracleugh  for  Brighton. 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  Sir  Harry. 
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It  was  plain  that  he  suspected  nothing  of 
the  real  situation. 

"You'll  be  missing  your  hit  of  back- 
gammon with  Lemuel  Blount,"  he  said, 
"  and  your  sail  on  the  mere  wi'  myself,  and 
our  talk  round  the  tea-table  of  an  evening. 
'Twill  be  dowly  down  here,  lass  ;  but  ye'll  be 
coming  soon  where  you'll  see  sights  and 
hear  noise  enough  for  a  dozen.  So  think  o' 
that,  and  when  we  are  gone  you  munnon  be 
glumpin'  about  the  house,  but  chirp  up,  and 
think  there  are  but  a  few  weeks  between 
you  and  Brighton  and  Lunnon." 

How  directly  this  kind  consolation  went 
to  the  source  of  my  dejection  you  may  sup- 
pose. 

So  the  time  came,  and  I  was  alone.  Soli- 
tude was  a  relief.  I  could  sit  looking  at 
the  lake,  watching  the  track  where  his  boat 
used  to  come  and  go  over  the  water,  and 
thinking  of  him  half  the  day.  I  could  walk 
in  the  pathway,  and  sit  under  the  old  beech - 
tree,  and  murmur  long  talks  with  him    in 
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fancy,  without  fear  of  interruption  ;  but  oh  ! 
the  misgivings,  the  suspense,  the  dull,  end- 
less pain  of  separation  ! 

Not  a  line  reached  me  from  Richard. 
He  insisted  that  while  I  remained  at  Dorra- 
cleugh  there  should  be  no  correspondence. 
In  Golden  Friars,  and  about  the  post-office, 
there  were  so  many  acute  ears  and  curious 
eyes. 

Sir  Harry  had  been  gone  about  three  weeks, 
when  he  sent  me  a  really  exquisite  little 
enamelled  watch,  set  in  brilliants  ;  it  was 
brought  to  Dorracleugh  by  a  Golden  Friars 
neighbour  whom  he  had  met  in  his  travels. 
Then,  after  a  silence  of  a  week,  another 
letter  came  from  Sir  Harry.  He  was  going 
up  to  London,  he  said,  to  see  after  the 
house,  and  to  be  sure  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  "  make  it  smart." 

Then  some  more  days  of  silence  followed, 
interrupted  very  oddly.  I  was  out,  taking 
my  lonely  walk  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
chaise  with  a  portmanteau,  a  hat-box,  and 
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some  other  luggage  on  top,  drove  up  to  the 
hall'door ;  the  driver  knocked  and  rang, 
and  out  jumped  Richard  Marston,  who  ran 
up  the  steps,  and  asked  the  servant,  with  an 
accustomed  air  of  command,  to  take  his  lug- 
gage up  to  his  room. 

He  had  been  some  minutes  in  the  hall 
before  he  inquired  whether  I  was  in  the 
house.  He  sat  down  on  a  hall-chair,  in  his 
hat  and  great-coat,  just  as  he  had  come  out 
of  the  chaise,  lost  in  deep  thought.  He 
seemed  for  a  time  undecided  where  to  go  ; 
he  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  stop- 
ped short,  with  his  hand  on  the  banister, 
and  turned  back ;  then  he  stood  for  a  little 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  looking  down 
on  his  dusty  boots,  again  in  deep  thought;  then 
he  walked  to  the  hall-door,  stood  on  the 
steps  in  the  same  undecided  state,  and  saun- 
tered in  again,  and  said  to  the  servant : 

"  And  Miss  Ware,  you  say,  is  out  walk- 
ing ?  Well,  go  you  and  tell  the  housekeeper 
that  I  have  come,  and  shall  be  coming  and 
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going  for   a   few   days,    till    I    hear   from 
London." 

The  man  departed  to  execute  his  mes- 
sage. Richard  Marston  had  paid  the  vicar 
a  visit  of  about  five  minutes,  as  he  drove 
through  the  town  of  Golden  Friars,  and  had 
had  a  very  private  and  earnest  talk  with 
him.  He  seemed  very  uncomfortable  and 
fidgety.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  laid  it 
down,  and  put  it  on  again,  and  looked  dark 
and  agitated,  like  a  man  in  sudden  danger, 
who  expects  a  struggle  for  his  life.  He 
went  again  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  lis- 
tened for  a  few  seconds  ;  and  then,  without 
more  ado,  he  walked  over  and  turned  the 
key  that  was  in  Sir  Harry's  study-door, 
took  it  out,  and  went  into  the  room,  looking 
very  stern  and  nervous. 

In  a  little  more  than  five  minutes  Mrs, 
Shackleton,  the  housekeeper,  in  her  thick 
brown  silk,  knocked  sharply  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  called  Richard  Marston's 
voice. 
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"  I  can't,  sir." 

*'  Can't  ?     Why  ?     What's  the  matter  ?" 

*'  You've  bolted  it,  please,  on  the  inside," 
she  answered,  very  tartly. 

"I?  I  haven't  bolted  it,"  Richard  Mar- 
ston  answered,  with  a  quiet  laugh.  "  Try 
again." 

She  did,  a  little  fiercely ;  but  the  door 
opened,  and  disclosed  Richard  Marston  sit- 
ting in  his  uncle's  easy-chair,  with  one  of 
the  newspapers  he  had  bought  in  his  railway 
carriage  expanded  on  his  knees.  He  looked 
up  carelessly. 

'^  Well,  Mrs.  Shackleton,  what's  the  row?" 

"  No  row,  sir,  please, "  she  answered, 
jsharply  rustling  into  the  room,  and  looking 
round.  She  didn't  like  him.  "  But  the 
door  was  bolted,  I  assure  you,  sir,  only  a 
minute  before,  when  I  tried  it  first ;  and  my 
master,  Sir  Harry,  told  me  no  one  was  to 
be  allowed  into  this  room  while  he's  away." 

*^  So  I  should  have  thought ;  his  letters 
lying  about — but  I  found  the  door  open, 
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and  the  key  in  the  lock — here  it  is ;  so  I 
thought  it  safer  to  take  it  out." 

The  old  woman  made  a  short  curtsey  as 
she  took  it,  dryly,  from  his  fingers ;  and  she 
stood,  resolutely  waiting. 

''  Oh !  I  suppose,"  he  said,  starting  up, 
and  stretching  himself,  with  a  smile  and  a 
little  yawn,  "  you  want  to  turn  me  out  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  please,"  said  Mrs.  Shackleton 
peremptorily. 

The  young  gentleman  cast  a  careless  glance 
through  the  far  window,  looked  lazily  round, 
as  if  to  see  that  he  had  not  forgotten  any- 
thing, and  then  said,  with  a  smile : 

"  Mrs.  Shackleton,  happy  the  man  who 
has  such  a  lady  to  take  care  of  his  worldly 
goods." 

'Tm  no  lady,  sir;  I'm  not  above  my 
business,"  she  said,  with  another  hard  little 
curtsey.  "  I  tries  to  do  my  dooty  accordin' 
to  my  conscience.  Sorry  to  have  to  disturb 
you,  sir." 

"  Not  the  least ;  no  disturbance,"  he  said, 
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sauntering  out  of  the  room,  with  another 
yawn. 

He  was  cudgelling  his  brains  to  think 
what  civility  he  could  do  the  old  lady,  or 
how  he  could  please  or  make  her  friendly ; 
but  Mrs.  Shackleton  had  her  northern  pride, 
he  knew,  which  was  easily  ruffled,  and  he 
must  approach  her  very  cautiously. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


SIR   H  A  R  R  y's   key. 


TTP  to  his  room  he  went;  his  things  were 
^  all  there — he  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
dust  and  smuts  of  his  railway  journey. 

He  made  his  toilet  rapidly ;  and  just  as 
he  was  about  to  open  his  door,  a  knock 
came  to  it. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

''  The  vicar  has  called,  sir,  and  wants  to 
know  if  you  can  see  him." 

"  Certainly.  Tell  him  I'll  be  down  in  a 
moment." 

Mr.  Marston  had  foreseen  this  pursuit 
with  a  prescience  of  which  he  was  proud. 
He  went  down-stairs,  and  found  the  white- 
haired  vicar  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
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"  I  am  so  delighted  you  have  come,"  said 
Richard  Marston,  advancing  quickly,  with 
an  outstretched  hand,  from  the  door,  with- 
out giving  him  a  moment  to  begin.  "  I  have 
only  had  time  to  dress  since  I  arrived,  and  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  is  better 
to  replace  this  key  in  your  hand,  without 
using  it — and,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  better 
in  your  keeping  than  in  mine.  Don't  you 
think  so  ?" 

''  Well,  sir,"  said  the  good  vicar,  "  I  do. 
It  is  odd,  but  the  very  same  train  of  thought 
passed  through  my  mind,  and,  in  fact,  in- 
duced me  to  pay  you  this  visit.  You  see  it 
was  placed  in  my  charge,  and  I  think,  until  it 
is  formally  required  of  me,  I  should  not  part 
with  it." 

"  Just  so,"  acquiesced  the  young  man. 

"  We  both  acted,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
precipitately." 

''  So  we  did,  sir,"  said  Richard  Marston, 
'''  but  I  take  the  entire  blame  on  myself. 
I'm  too  apt  to  be  impulsive  and  foolish.     I 
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generally  think  too  late  ;  happily  this  time, 
however,  I  did  reflect,  and  with  your  con- 
currence, I  am  now  sure  I  was  right." 

The  young  man  paused  and  thought, 
with  his  hand  on  the  vicar's  arm. 

"One  thing," he  said,  "  I  would  stipulate, 
however ;  as  we  are  a  good  deal  in  the  dark, 
my  reason  for  declining  to  take  charge  of 
the  key  would  be  but  half  answered,  as  I 
must  be  a  great  deal  in  this  house,  and  there 
may  be  other  keys  that  open  it,  and  I  can't 
possibly  answer  for  servants,  and  other 
people  who  will  be  coming  and  going,  unless 
you  will  kindly  come  into  the  next  room 
with  me  for  a  moment." 

The  vicar  consented  ;  and  Mr.  Marston 
was  eloquent.  Mrs.  Shackelton  was  sent  for, 
and  with  less  reluctance  opened  the  door 
for  the  vicar,  whom  she  loved.  She  did  not 
leave  it,  however — they  did  not  stay  long. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  party  withdrew. 

"  Won't  you  have  some  luncheon  ?"  ask- 
ed Richard,  in  the  hall. 
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"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  vicar,  "  I  am 
very  much  hurried.  I  am  going  to  see  that 
poor  boy  to  whom  Mr.  Blount  has  been  so 
kind,  and  who  is,  I  fear,  dying." 

And  with  a  few  words  more,  and  the  key 
again  in  his  keeping,  he  took  his  leave. 

I  was  all  this  time  in  my  favourite  haunt, 
alone,  little  thinking  that  the  hero  of  my 
dreams  was  near,  when  suddenly  I  saw  him 
walking  rapidly  up  the  path.  With  a  cry, 
I  ran  to  meet  him.  He  seemed  delighted 
and  radiant  with  love  as  he  drew  me  to  him, 
folded  me  for  a  moment  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  me  passionately.  He  had  ever  so 
much  to  say ;  and  yet,  when  I  thought  it 
over,  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  one  de- 
lightful promise ;  and  that  was  that,  hence- 
forward, he  expected  to  see  a  great  deal 
more  of  me  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 

There  was  a  change  in  his  manner,  I 
thought — he  spoke  with  something  of  the 
confidence  and  decision  of  a  lover  who  had 
a  right  to  command.     He  was   not   more 
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earnest,  but  more  demonstrative.  I  might 
have  resented  his  passionate  greeting,  if  I 
had  been  myself  less  surprised  and  happy  at 
his  sudden  appearance.  He  was  obliged  to 
go  down  to  the  village,  but  would  be  back 
again,  he  said,  very  soon.  It  would  not  do 
to  make  people  talk,  which  they  would  be 
sure  to  do,  if  he  and  I  were  not  very 
cautious. 

Therefore  I  let  him  go,  without  entreaty 
or  remonstrance,  although  it  cost  me  an  in- 
describable pang  to  lose  him,  even  for  an 
hour,  so  soon  after  our  long  separation. 
He  promised  to  be  back  in  an  hour,  and 
although  that  was  nearly  impracticable,  I 
believed  him.  "  Lovers  trample  upon  impos- 
sibilities." 

By  a  different  route  I  came  home.  He 
had  said : 

"  When  I  return,  I  shall  come  straight  to 
the  drawing-room — will  you  be  there  ?" 

So  to  the  drawing-room  1  went.  I  was 
afraid  to  leave  it  even  for  a  moment,  lest 
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some  accident  should  make  him  turn  back, 
and  he  should  find  the  room  empty.  There 
was  to  me  a  pleasure  in  obeying  him,  and  I 
liked  him  to  see  it.  How  I  longed  for  his 
return!  How  restless  I  was!  How  often 
I  played  his  favourite  airs  on  the  piano  ;  how 
often  I  sat  at  the  window,  looking  down  at 
the  trees  and  the  mere,  in  the  direction  from 
which  I  had  so  often  seen  his  boat  coming, 
you  will  easily  guess. 

All  this  time  I  had  a  secret  misgiving. 
There  was  a  change  in  Richard's  manner,  as 
I  have  said ;  there  was  confidence,  security, 
carelessness — a  kind  of  carelessness — not 
that  he  seemed  to  admire  me  less — but  it 
was  a  change.  There  seemed  something 
ominous  about  it. 

As  time  wore  on  I  became  so  restless 
that  I  could  hardly  remain  quiet  for  a 
minute  in  any  one  place.  I  was  perpetually 
holding  the  door  open,  and  listening  for  the 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  or  wheels,  or  foot- 
steps.    In  vain. 
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An  hour  beyond  the  appointed  time  had 
passed ;  two  hours.  I  was  beginning  to 
fancy  all  sorts  of  horrors.  Was  he  drowned 
in  the  mere?  Had  his  horse  fallen  and 
killed  him  ?  There  was  no  catastrophe  too 
improbable  to  be  canvassed  among  the  wild 
conjectures  of  my  terror. 

The  sun  was  low,  and  I  almost  despairing, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Richard  came  in. 
I  had  heard  no  sound  at  the  door,  no  step 
approaching,  only  he  was  there. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


A  DISCOVERY. 


T  STARTED  to  my  feet  and  was  going  to 
-■"  meet  him,  but  he  raised  his  hand,  as  I 
fancied  to  warn  me  that  some  one  was 
coming.  So  I  stopped  short,  and  he  ap- 
proached. 

"  I  shall  be  very  busy  for  two  or  three 
days,  dear  Ethel ;  and,"  what  he  added  was 
spoken  very  slowly,  and  dropped  word  by 
word,  "you  are  such  a  rogue  !" 

I  was  very  much  astonished.  Neither  his 
voice  nor  look  was  playful.  His  face  at  the 
moment  wore  about  the  most  disagreeable 
expression   which   human   face   can    wear. 
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That  of  a  smile,  not  a  genuine  but  a  pre- 
tended smile,  which,  at  the  same  time,  the 
person  who  smiles  affects  to  try  to  suppress. 
To  me  it  looks  cruel,  cynical,  mean.  I  was 
so  amazed,  as  he  looked  into  my  eyes  with 
this  cunning,  shabby  smile,  that  I  could  not 
say  a  word,  and  stood  stock-still  looking  in 
return,  in  stupid  wonder,  in  his  face. 

At  lenght  I  broke  out,  very  pale,  for  I 
was  shocked,  "  I  can't  understand  !  What 
is  it?      Oh,  Richard,  what  can  you  mean?" 

"  Now  don't  be  a  little  fool.  I  really  be- 
lieve you  are  going  to  cry.  You  are  a 
great  deal  too  clever,  you  lovely  little  rogue, 
to  fancy  that  a  girl's  tears  ever  yet  did  any 
good.     Listen  to  me ;  come  !" 

He  walked  away,  still  smiling  that  insult- 
ing smile,  and  he  took  my  hand  in  his,  and 
shook  his  finger  at  me,  with  the  same 
cynical  affectation  of  the  playful.  "  What 
do  I  mean  ?" 

"  Yes,  what  can  you  mean  ?"  I  stamped 
the  emphasis  on  the  floor,  with  tears  in  my 
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eyes.   '"It  is  cruel,  it  is  horrible,  after  our 
long  separation." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean,"  he 
said,  and  for  a  moment  the  smile  almost 
degenerated  to  a  sneer.  "  Look  here ; 
come  to  the  window." 

I  faltered  ;  I  accompanied  him  to  it,  look- 
ing in  his  face  in  an  agony  of  alarm  and  sur- 
prise. It  seemed  to  me  like  the  situation  of 
a  horrid  dream. 

"  Do  you  know  how  I  amused  myself 
during  the  last  twenty  miles  of  my  railway 
journey  ?"  he  said.  "  Well,  I'll  tell  you  :  I 
was  readinsf  all  that  time  a  curious  criminal 
trial,  in  which  a  most  respectable  old  gentle- 
man, aged  sixty-seven,  has  just  been  con- 
victed of  having  poisoned  a  poor  girl  forty 
years  ago,  and  is  to  be  hanged  for  it  before 
three  weeks !" 

"Well?"  said  I,  with  an  effort— I  should 
not  have  known  my  own  voice,  and  I  felt  a 
great  ball  in  my  throat. 

"  Well  ?"  he  repeated ;   "  don't  you  see  ?" 
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He  paused  with  the  same  horrid  smile ; 
this  time,  in  the  silence,  he  laughed  a  little ; 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  hide  from  myself  the 
fact  that  I  dimly  suspected  what  he  was 
driving  at.  I  should  have  liked  to  die  that 
moment,  before  he  had  time  to  complete 
another  sentence. 

"Now,  vou  see,  the  misfortune  of  that 
sort  of  thing  is  that  time  neither  heals  nor 
hides  the  offence.  There  is  a  principle 
of  law  which  says  that  no  lapse  of  time  bars 
the  Crown.  But  I  see  this  kind  of  conversa- 
tion bores  you." 

I  was  near  saying  something  very  wild 
and  foolish,  but  I  did  not. 

"  I  won't  keep  you  a  moment,"  said  he — 
"just  come  a  little  nearer  the  window;  I 
want  you  to  look  at  something  that  may 
interest  you." 

I  did  go  a  little  nearer.  I  was  moving  as 
he  commanded,  as  if  I  had  been  mesmerised. 

"  You  lost,"  he  continued,  "  shortly  be- 
fore your  illness,  the  only  photograph  you 
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possessed  of  your  sister  Helen  ?  But  why 
are  you  so  put  out  by  it  ?  Why  should  you 
tremble  so  violently?  It  is  only  I,  you 
know  ;  you  need  not  mind.  You  dropped 
that  on  the  floor  of  a  jeweller's  shop  one 
night,  when  I  and  Droqville  happened  to  be 
there  together,  and  I  picked  it  up  ;  it  repre- 
sents you  both  together.  I  want  to  restore 
it ;  here  it  is." 

I  extended  my  hand  to  take  it.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  spoke,  but  the  portrait 
faded  suddenly  from  my  sight,  and  darkness 
covered  everything.  I  heard  his  voice,  like 
that  of  a  person  talking  in  excitement, 
a  long  way  oflP,  at  the  other  side  of  a  wall 
in  another  room — it  was  no  more  than  a 
hum,  and  even  that  was  growing  fainter.  I 
forgot  everything,  in  utter  unconsciousness, 
for  some  seconds.  When  I  opened  my  eyes, 
water  was  trickling  down  my  face  and  fore- 
head, and  the  window  was  open.  I  sighed 
deeply.  I  saw  him  looking  over  me  with  a 
countenance  of  gloom  and  anxiety.     In  hap- 
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py  forgetfulness  of  all  that  had  passed,  I 
smiled  and  said : 

'^Oh,  Richard!  Thank  God!"  and 
stretched  my  arms  to  him. 

"That's  right — quite  right,"  he  said  ;  "you 
may  have  every  confidence  in  me." 

The  dreadful  recollection  began  to  return. 

"Don't  get  up  yet,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
and  even  tenderly  ;  "  you're  not  equal  to  it. 
Don't  think  of  leaving  me — you  must  have 
confidence  in  me.  Why  didn't  you  trust  me 
long  ago  ? — trust  me  altogether  ?  Fear  no- 
thing while  I  am  near  you." 

So  he  continued  speaking,  until  my  recol- 
lection had  quite  returned. 

"  Why,  darling,  will  you  not  trust  me  ? 
Can  you  be  surprised  at  my  being  wounded 
by  your  reserve  ?  How  have  I  deserved  it  ? 
Forget  the  pain  of  this  discovery,  and  re- 
member only  that  against  all  the  world,  to 
the  last  hour  of  my  life,  with  my  last  thought, 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  I  am  your 
defender." 
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He  kissed  ray  hands  passioDately ;  he 
drew  me  towards  him,  and  kissed  my  lips. 
He  murmured  caresses  and  vows  of  unalter- 
able love — nothing  could  be  more  tender 
and  impassioned.  I  was  relieved  by  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears. 

"  It's  over  now,"  he  said — *'  it's  all  over  ; 
you'll  forgive  me,  won't  you?  I  have 
more  to  forgive,  darling,  than  you — the 
hardest  of  all  things  to  forgive  in  one  whom 
we  idolise — a  want  of  confidence  in  us.  You 
ought  to  have  told  me  all  this  before." 

I  told  him,  as  well  as  I  could  between 
my  sobs,  that  there  was  no  need  to  tell  any 
one  of  a  madness  which  had  nothins:  to  do 
with  waking  thoughts  or  wishes,  and  was 
simply  the  extravagance  of  delirium — that  I 
was  then  actually  in  fever,  had  been  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  that  Mr.  Carmel  knew 
everything  about  it. 

"  Well,  darling,"  he  said,  "  you  must  trou- 
ble your  mind  no  more.  Of  course  you  are 
not  accountable  for  it.     If  people  in  brain- 
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fever  were  not  carefully  watched  and  re- 
strained, a  day  would  not  pass  without  some 
tragedy.  But  what  care  I,  Ethel,  if  it  had 
been  a  real  crime  of  passion  ?  Nothing. 
Do  you  fancy  it  would  or  could,  for  an 
instant,  have  shaken  ray  desperate  love  for 
you?     Don't  you  remember  Moore's  lines: 

"  I  ask  not,  I  care  not,  if  guilt's  in  thy  heart ; 
I  but  know  that  thou  lov'st  me,  whatever  thou  art." 

That  is  my  feeling,  fixed  as  adamant ;  never 
suspect  me.  I  can't,  I  never  can,  tell  you 
how  I  felt  your  suspicion  of  my  love  ;  how 
cruel  I  thought  it.  What  had  I  done  to 
deserve  it  ?  There,  darling,  take  this — it  is 
yours."  He  kissed  the  little  photograph,  he 
placed  it  in  my  hand,  he  kissed  me  again 
fervently.  "Look  here,  Ethel,  I  came  all 
this  way,  ever  so  much  out  of  my  way,  to 
see  you.  I  made  an  excuse  of  paying  the 
vicar  a  visit  on  business — my  real  business 
was  to  see  you.  I  must  be  this  evening  at 
Wrexham,  but  I  shall  be  here  again  to- 
morrow, as  early  as  possible.     I  am  a  mere 
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slave  at  present,  and  business  hurries  me 
from  point  to  point ;  but  cost  what  it  may,  I 
shall  be  with  you  some  time  in  the  afternoon 
to-morrow." 

"  To  stay  ?"  I  asked. 

He  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  can't  say  that,  darling,"  he  said  ;  he 
was  going  towards  the  door. 

"  But  you'll  be  here  early  to-morrow  ;  do 
you  think  before  two  ?" 

"No,  not  before  two,  I  am  afraid.  I  may 
be  delayed,  and  it  is  a  long  way  ;  but  you 
may  look  out  for  me  early  in  the  evening." 

Then   came   a  leave-takinor.     He   would 

c 

not  let  me  come  with  him  to  the  hall-door — 
there  were  servants  there,  and  I  looked  so 
ill.  I  stood  at  the  window  and  saw  him 
drive  away.  You  may  suppose  I  did  feel 
miserable.  I  think  I  was  near  fainting 
again  when  he  was  gone. 

In  a  little  time  I  was  sufficiently  recover- 
ed to  get  up  to  my  room,  and  then  I  rang 
for  Rebecca  Torkill. 
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I  don't  know  how  that  long  evening  went 
by.  The  night  came,  and  a  miserable  nerv- 
ous night  I  passed,  starting  in  frightful  dreams 
from  the  short  dozes  I  was  able  to  snatch. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


SIR  HARRY  WITHDRAWS. 


^TEXT  morning,  when  the  grey  light 
-*^^  came,  I  was  neither  glad  nor  sorry. 
The  shock  of  my  yesterday's  interview  with 
the  only  man  on  earth  I  loved,  remained. 
It  was  a  shock,  I  think,  never  to  be  quite 
recovered  from.  I  got  up  and  dressed  early. 
How  ill  and  strange  I  looked  out  of  the 
glass  in  my  own  face  ! 

I  did  not  go  down.  I  remained  in  my 
room,  loitering  over  the  hours  that  were  to 
pass  before  the  arrival  of  Richard.  I  was 
haunted  by  his  changed  face.  I  tried  to  fix 
in  my  recollection  the  earnest  look  of  love 
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on  which  my  eyes  had  opened  from  my 
swoon.  But  the  other  would  take  its  place 
and  remain ;  and  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
startled  pain  of  my  heart.  I  was  haunted 
now,  as  I  had  been  ever  since  that  scene 
had  taken  place,  with  a  vague  misgiving  of 
something  dreadful  going  to  happen. 

I  think  it  was  between  four  and  five  in 
the  evening  that  Rebecca  Torkill  came  in, 
looking  pale  and  excited. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Ethel,  dear,  what  do  you 
think  has  happened?"  she  said,  lifting  up 
both  hands  and  eyes  as  soon  as  she  was  in 
at  the  door. 

"  Good  Heaven,  Rebecca !"  I  said,  starting 
up  ;  "  is  it  anything  bad  ?" 

I  was  on  tha  point  of  saying  "  anything 
about  Mr.  Marston?" 

*'  Oh,  miss  !  what  do  you  think  ?  Poor 
Sir  Harry  Rokestone  is  dead." 

"Sir  Harry  dead  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Dead,  indeed,  miss,"  said  Rebecca. 
"  Thomas  Byres  is  just  come  up  from  the 
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vicars,  and  he's  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Blount  this  morning,  and  the  vicar's  bin 
down  at  the  church  with  Dick  Mattox,  the 
sexton,  giving  him  directions  about  the 
vault.  Little  thought  I,  when  I  saw  him 
going  away — a  fine  man  he  was,  six  feet 
two,  Adam  Bell  says,  in  his  boots — little 
thought  I,  when  I  saw  him  walk  down  the 
steps,  so  tall  and  hearty,  he'd  be  coming 
back  so  soon  in  his  coffin,  poor  gentleman. 
But,  miss,  they  say  dead  folk's  past  feeling, 
and  what  does  it  all  matter  now  ?  One 
man's  breath  is  another  man's  death.  And 
so  the  world  goes  on,  and  all  forgot  before 
long. 

"To  the  grave  with  the  dead, 
And  the  quick  to  the  bread." 

A  rough  gentleman  he  was,  but  kind — the 
tenants  will  be  all  sorry.  They're  all  talk- 
ing, the  servants,  down-stairs.  He  was 
one  that  liked  to  see  his  tenants  and  his 
poor  comfortable." 

All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  Rebecca 

VOL.  III.  N 
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discoursed.  I  could  hardly  believe  her 
news.  A  letter,  I  thought,  would  have 
been  sure  to  reach  Dorracleugh,  as  soon  as 
the  vicar's  house,  at  least. 

Possibly  this  dismaying  news  would  turn 
out  to  be  mere  rumour,  I  thought,  and  end 
in  nothing  worse  than  a  sharp  attack  of 
gout  in  London.  Surely  we  should  have 
heard  of  his  illness  before  it  came  to  such  a 
catastrophe.  Nevertheless  I  had  to  tear  up 
my  first  note  to  the  vicar — I  was  so  flurried, 
and  it  was  so  full  of  blunders — and  I  was 
obliged  to  write  another.  It  was  simply  to 
entreat  information  in  this  horrible  uncer- 
tainty, which  had  for  the  time  superseded 
all  DDy  other  troubles. 

A  mounted  messenger  was  despatched 
forthwith  to  the  vicar's  house.  But  we 
soon  found  that  the  rumour  was  everywhere, 
for  people  were  arriving  from  all  quarters 
to  inquire  at  the  house.  It  was,  it  is 
true,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  mere  report ; 
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but  its  being  in  so  many  places  was  worse 
than  ominous. 

The  messenger  had  not  been  gone  ten 
minutes,  when  Richard  Marston  arrived. 
From  my  room  I  saw  the  chaise  come 
to  the  hall-door,  and  I  ran  down  at  once  to 
the  drawing-room.  Richard  had  arrived 
half  an  hour  before  his  time.  He  entered 
the  room  from  the  other  door  as  I  came  in, 
and  met  me  eagerly,  looking  tired  and 
anxious,  but  very  loving.  Not  a  trace  of 
the  Richard  whose  smile  had  horrified  me 
the  day  before. 

Almost  my  first  question  to  him  was 
whether  he  had  heard  any  such  rumour. 
He  was  holding  my  hand  in  his  as  I  asked 
the  question — he  laid  his  other  on  it,  and 
looked  sadly  in  my  eyes  as  he  answered, 
"It  is  only  too  true.  I  have  lost  the  best 
friend  that  man  ever  had.''. 

I  was  too  much  startled  to  speak  for 
some  seconds,  then  I  burst  into  tears. 

n2 
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"No,  no,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  some- 
thing I  had  said.  "It  is  only  too  certain — 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  look  at  this." 

He  took  a  telegraph  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  from 
"  Lemuel  Blount,  London."  It  announced 
the  news  in  the  usual  shocking  laconic  man- 
ner, and  said,  "I  write  to  you  to  D3^kham." 

"  I  shall  get  the  letter  this  evening  when 
I  reach  Dykham,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  that  is 
in  it  to-morrow.  The  telegraph  message 
had  reached  me  yesterday,  when  I  saw  you, 
but  I  could  not  bear  to  tell  you  the  dreadful 
news  until  I  had  confirmation,  and  that  has 
come.  The  vicar  has  had  a  message,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  And  now, 
darling,  put  on  your  things,  and  come  out 
for  a  little  walk — I  have  ever  so  many  things 
to  talk  to  you  about." 

Here  was  a  new  revolution  in  my  troubled 
histor}^  More  or  less  of  the  horror  of  un- 
certainty again  encompassed  my  future 
years.     But  grief,  quite  unselfish,  predomi- 
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nated  in  my  agitation.  I  had  lost  a  bene- 
factor. His  kind  face  was  before  me,  and 
the  voice,  always  subdued  to  tenderness 
when  he  spoke  to  me,  was  in  my  ear.  I 
was  grieved  to  the  heart. 

I  got  on  my  hat  and  jacket,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  went  out  with  Richard. 

For  many  reasons  the  most  secluded  path 
was  that  best  suited  for  our  walk.  Kichard 
Marston  had  just  told  the  servants  the  sub- 
stance of  the  message  he  had  received  that 
morning  from  Mr.  Blount,  so  that  they 
could  have  no  difficulty  about  answering 
inquiries  at  the  hall-door. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  path  that 
had  witnessed  so  many  of  our  meetings.  I 
wondered  what  Richard  intended  talking 
about.  He  had  been  silent  and  thoughtful. 
He  hardly  uttered  a  word  during  our  walk, 
until  we  had  reached  what  I  may  call  our 
trysting-tree,  the  grand  old  *  beech-tree, 
under  which  a  huge  log  of  timber,  roughly 
squared,  formed  a  seat. 
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Though  little  disposed  myself  to  speak, 
his  silence  alarmed  me. 

"  Ethel,  darling,"  he  said,  suddenly  ^'have 
you  formed  any  plans  for  the  future  ?" 

"  Plans  !"  I  echoed.  "  I  don't  know — 
what  do  you  mean,  Richard?" 

"  I  mean,"  he  continued,  sadly,  "  have 
you  considered  how  this  misfortune  may 
affect  us  ?  Did  Sir  Harry  ever  tell  you  any- 
think  about  his  intentions — I  mean  w^hat  he 
thought  of  doing  by  his  will  ?  Don't  look 
so  scared,  darling,"  he  added,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile  ;  "  you  will  see  just  now  what 
my  reasons  are.  You  can't  suppose  that  a 
sordid  thought  ever  entered  my  mind." 

I  was  relieved. 

"  No  ;  he  never  said  a  word  to  me  about 
his  will,  except  what  I  told  you,"  I  answered. 

"  Because  the  people  who  knew  him  at 
Wrexham  are  talking.  Suppose  he  has 
cut  me  off  and  provided  for  you,  could  I 
any  longer  in  honour  hold  you  to  an  engage- 
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raent,  to  fulfil  which  I  could  contribute  no- 
thing ?'' 

"  Oh,  Richard,  darling,  how  can  you  talk 
so  ?  Don't  you  know,  whatever  I  possess  on 
earth  is  yours." 

"Then  my  little  woman  refuses  to  give 
me  up,  even  if  there  were  difficulties?"  he 
said,  pressing  my  hands,  and  smiling  down 
upon  my  face  in  a  kind  of  rapture. 

"  I  could  not  give  you  up,  Richard — you 
know  I  couldn't,"  I  answered. 

"  My  darling  !  "  he  exclaimed,  softly, 
looking  down  upon  me  still  with  the  same 
smile. 

"  Richard,  how  could  you  ever  have 
dreamed  such  a  thins^?  You  don't  know 
how  you  wound  me." 

"  I  never  thought  it,  I  never  believed  it, 
darling.  I  knew  it  was  impossible ;  what- 
ever difficulties  might  come  between  us,  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  live  without  you  ; 
and  I  thought  you  loved  me  as  well.     No- 
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thing  tlien  shall  part  us — nothing.  Don't 
you  say  so  ?  Say  it,  Ethel.  I  swear  it, 
nothing." 

I  gave  him  the  promise ;  it  was  but  repeat- 
ing what  I  had  often  said  before.  Never 
was  vow  uttered  from  a  more  willing  heart. 
Even  now  I  am  sure  he  admired  me,  and, 
after  his  manner,  loved  me  with  a  vehement 
'passion. 

"  But  there  are  other  people,  Ethel,"  he 
resumed,  "  who  think  that  I  shall  be  very 
well  off,  who  think  that  I  shall  inherit  all 
my  uncle's  great  fortune.  But  all  may  not 
go  smoothly,  you  see ;  there  may  be  great 
difficulties.  Promise  me,  swear  it  once 
more,  that  vou  will  suffer  no  obstacles  to 
separate  us ;  that  we  shall  be  united,  be 
they  what  they  may ;  that  you  will  never, 
so  help  you  Heaven,  forsake  me  or  marry 
another  " 

I  did  repeat  the  promise.  We  walked 
towards  home;  I  wondering  what  special 
difficulty  he  could  be  thinkiflg  of  now ;  but, 
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restrained  by  a  kind  of  fear,  I  did  not  ask 
him. 

"  I'm  obliged  to  go  away  again,  imme- 
diately," said  he,  after  another  short  silence ; 
*'  but  my  business  will  be  over  to-night,  and 
I  shall  be  here  again  in  the  morning,  and 
then  I  shall  be  my  own  master  for  a  time, 
and  have  a  quiet  day  or  two,  and  be  able  to 
open  my  heart  to  you,  Ethel." 

We  walked  on  aojain  in  silence.  Sudden- 
ly  he  stopped,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  looking  sharply  into  my  face, 
said, 

"  ril  leave  you  here — it  is  time,  Ethel, 
that  I  should  be  off."  He  held  my  hand  in 
his,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  upon 
mine.  "  Look  here,"  he  said,  after  another 
pause,  ''I  must  make  a  bitter  confession, 
Ethel ;  you  know  me  with  all  my  faults — I 
have  no  principle  of  calculation  in  me — 
equity  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  would  stand 
a  poor  chance  with  me  against  passion — I 
am  all  passion  ;*it  has  been  my  undoing,  and 
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will  yet  I  hope,"  and  he  looked  on  me  with 
a  wild  glow  in  his  dark  eyes,  "  be  the  making 
of  me,  Ethel.  No  obstacle  shall  separate 
us,  you  have  sworn  ;  and  mind,  Ethel,  I  am 
a  fellow  that  never  forgives,  and  as  Heaven 
is  my  judge,  if  you  give  me  up,  I'll  not  for- 
give you.  But  that  will  never  be.  God 
bless  you,  darling — you  shall  see  me  early 
to-morrow.  Go  you  in  that  direction — let 
us  keep  our  secret  a  day  or  two  longer. 
You  look  as  if  you  thought  me  mad — I'm 
not  that — though  I  sometimes  half  think  so 
myself  There  has  been  enough  in  my  life 
to  make  a  steadier  brain  than  mine  crazy. 
Good-bye,  Ethel,  darling,  till  to-morrow. 
God  bless  you  !" 

With  these  words  he  left  me.  His  reck- 
less language  had  plainly  a  meaning  in  it. 
My  heart  sank  as  I  thought  on  the  misfor- 
tune that  had  reduced  me  again  to  uncer- 
tainty, and  perhaps  to  a  miserable  depen- 
dence. It  was  by  no  means  impossible 
that  nothing  had  been  provided  for  either 
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him  or  me  by  Sir  Harry  Rokestone.  Men, 
prompt  and  accurate  in  everything  else,  so 
often  go  on  postponing  a  will  until  "  the 
door  is  shut  to,"  and  the  hour  passed  for 
ever.  It  was  horrible  allowing  such  thoughts 
to  intrude  ;  but  Richard's  conversation  was 
so  full  of  the  subject,  and  my  position  was 
so  critical  and  dependent,  that  it  did  recur, 
not  with  sordid  hopes,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
great  and  reasonable  fear. 

When  Richard  was  out  of  sight,  as  he 
quickly  was  among  the  trees,  I  turned  back, 
and  sitting  down  again  on  the  rude  bench 
under  our  own  beech-tree,  I  had  a  long  and 
bitter  cry,  all  to  myself. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AT     THE     THREE     NUNS. 

TTTHEN  Richard  Marston  left  me,  his 
'  ^  chaise  stood  at  the  door,  with  a 
team  of  four  horses,  quite  necessary  to  pull 
a  four-wheeled  carriage  over  the  fells, 
through  whose  gorges  the  road  to  the  near- 
est railway-station  is  carried. 

The  pleasant  setting  sun  flashed  over  the 
distant  fells,  and  glimmered  on  the  pebbles 
of  the  courtyard,  and  cast  a  long  shadow  of 
Richard  Marston,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
steps,  looking  down  upon  the  yellow,  worn 
flags,  in  dark  thought. 

"  Here,  put  this  in,"  he  said,  handing  his 
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only  piece  of  luggage,  a  black  leather  travel- 
ling-bag, to  one  of  the  post-boys.  "  You 
know  the  town  of  Golden  Friars  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  Well,  stop  at  Mr.  Jarlcot's  house." 

Away  went  the  chaise,  with  its  thin  roll  of 
dust,  like  the  saioke  of  a  hedge-fire,  all 
along  the  road,  till  they  pulled  up  at  Mr. 
Jarlcot's  house. 

Out  jumped  Mr.  Marston,  and  knocked  a 
sharp  summons  with  the  brass  knocker  on 
the  hall-door. 

The  maid  opened  the  door,  and  stood  on 
the  step  with  a  mysterious  look  of  inquiry 
in  Mr.  Marston's  face.  The  rumour  that 
was  already  slowly  spreading  in  Golden 
Friars  had  suddenly  been  made  sure  by  a 
telegraphic  message  from  Lemuel  Blount  to 
Mr.  Jarlcot.  His  good  wife  had  read  it 
just  five  minutes  before  Mr.  Marston's  ar- 
rival. 

"  When  is  Mr.  Jarlcot  to  be  home  again?" 

"  Day  after  to-morrow,  please,  sir." 
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"  Well,  when  he  comes,  don't  forget  to 
tell  him  I  called.  No,  this  is  better,"  and 
he  wrote  in  pencil  on  his  card  the  date  and 
the  words,  **  Called  twice — most  anxious  to 
see  Mr.  Jarlcot ;"  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
"  Can  I  see  Mr.  Spaight?"  he  inquired. 

Tall,  stooping  Mr.  Spaight,  the  confiden- 
tial man,  with  his  bald  head,  spectacles,  and 
long  nose,  emerged  politely,  with  a  pen  be- 
hind his  ear,  at  this  question,  from  the  door 
of  the  front  room,  which  was  Mr.  Jarlcot's 
office. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Spaight,"  said  Richard  Mars- 
ton,  "  have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Jarlcot  to- 
day?" 

""  A  short  letter,  Mr.  Marston,  containing 
nothing  of  business — only  a  few  items  of 
news  ;  he's  in  London  till  to-morrow — he 
saw  Mr.  Blount  there." 

"Then  he  has  heard,  of  course,  of  our 
misfortune  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  all  sympathise  with 
you,  Mr.  Marston,  deeply,  sir,  in  your  afflic- 
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tion.  Will  you  please  to  step  in,  sir,  and 
look  at  the  letter  ?" 

Mr.  Marston  accepted  the  invitation. 

There  were  two  or  three  sentences  that 
interested  him. 

*'  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Blount  this  morning.  He  fears  very  much 
that  Sir  Harry  did  not  execute  the  will.  I 
saw  Messrs.  Hutt  and  Babbage,  who  drafted 
the  will ;  but  they  can  throw  no  light  upon 
the  matter,  and  say  that  the  result  of  a 
search,  only,  can  ;  which  Mr.  Blount  says 
won't  take  five  minutes  to  make." 

This  was  interesting ;  but  the  rest  was 
rubbish.  Mr.  Marston  took  his  leave,  got 
into  the  chaise  again,  and  drove  under  the 
windows  of  the  "  George  and  Dragon,"  along 
the  already  deserted  road  that  ascends  the 
fells  from  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Richard  Marston  put  his  head  from  the 
window  and  looked  back ;  there  was  no 
living  creature  in  his  wake.  Before  him  he 
saw   nothing   but    the   post-boys'   stooping 
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backs,  and  the  horses  with  their  four  patient 
heads  bobbing  before  hira.  The  light  was 
failing,  still  it  would  have  served  to  read  by 
for  a  little  while ;  and  there  was  something 
he  was  very  anxious  to  read.  He  was  ir- 
resolute— there  was  a  risk  in  it — he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind. 

He  looked  at  his  watch — it  would  take 
him  nearly  three  hours  to  reach  the  station 
at  the  other  side  of  the  fells.  Unlucky  the 
delay  at  Dorracleugh  ! 

The  light  failed.  White  mists  began  to 
crawl  across  the  road,  and.  were  spreading 
and  rising  fantastically  on  the  hill-sides.  The 
moon  came  out.  He  was  growing  more 
impatient.  In  crossing  a  mountain  the  eye 
measures  so  little  distance  gained  for  the 
time  expended.  This  journey  seemed,  to 
him,  interminable. 

At  one  of  the  zig-zag  turns  of  the  road, 
there  rises  a  huge  fragment  of  white  stone, 
bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  horseman  ; 
a  highwayman,  you  might  fancy  him,  await- 
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ing  the  arrival  of  the  travellers.  In  Richard's 
eye  it  took  the  shape  of  old  Sir  Harry 
Rokestone,  as  he  used  to  sit,  when  he  had 
reined  in  his  tall  iron-grey  hunter,  and  was 
waiting  to  have  a  word  with  some  one 
coming  up. 

He  muttered  something  as  he  looked 
sternly  ahead  at  this  fantastic  reminder.  On 
they  drove ;  the  image  resolved  itself  into 
its  rude  sides  and  angles,  and  was  passed ; 
and  the  pale  image  of  Sir  Harry  no  longer 
waylaid  his  nephew. 

Slowly  the  highest  point  of  the  road  was 
gained,  and  then  begins  the  flying  descent ; 
and  the  well-known  landmarks,  as  he  con- 
sults his  watch,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
moonlight,  assure  him  that  they  will  reach 
the  station  in  time  to  catch  the  train. 

He  is  there.  He  pays  his  post-boys,  and 
with  his  black  travelling-bag  in  hand,  runs 
out  upon  the  gravelled  front,  from  which  the 
platform  extends  its  length. 

"The  up-train  not  come  yet?"  inquired 
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the    young    man,    looking    down    the   line 
eagerly. 

"Not  due  for  four  minutes,  Mr.  Mars- 
ton,"  said  the  station-master,  with  officious 
politeness,  '^  and  we  shall  hardly  have  it  up 
till  some  minutes  later.  They  are  obliged 
to  slacken  speed  in  the  Malwyn  cutting  at 
present.  Your  luggage  all  right,  I  hope  ? 
Shall  I  get  your  ticket  for  you,  Mr.  Mars- 
ton  r 

The  extraordinary  politeness  of  the  official 
had,  perhaps,  some  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  rumour  of  Sir  Harry's  death  was 
there  already,  and  the  Rokestone  estates  ex- 
tended beyond  the  railway.  Richard  Mars- 
ton  was  known  to  be  the  only  nephew  of 
the  deceased  baronet,  and  to  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  interior  politics  of  the  family, 
his  succession  appeared  certain. 

Mr.  Marston  thanked  him,  but  would 
not  give  him  the  trouble  ;  he  fancied  that 
the  station-master,  who  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  any  treacherous  design,  wished  to 
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play  the  part  of  a  detective,  and  find  oat 
all  he  could  about  his  movements  and  be- 
longings. 

Richard  Marston  got  away  from  him  as 
quickly  as  he  civilly  could,  without  satisfy- 
ing his  curiosity  on  any  point.  The  train 
was  up,  and  the  doors  clapping  a  few  minutes 
later;  and  he,  with  his  bag,  rug,  and  umbrella, 
got  into  his  place  with  a  thin,  sour  old  lady 
in  black,  opposite  ;  a  nurse  at  one  side,  with 
two  children  in  her  charge,  who  were  always 
jumping  down  on  people's  feet,  or  climbing 
up  again,  and  running  to  the  window,  and 
bawling  questions  with  incessant  clamour  ; 
and  at  his  other  side,  a  mummy-coloured  old 
gentleman  with  an  olive-green  cloth  cap,  the 
flaps  of  which  were  tied  under  his  chin,  and 
a  cream-coloured  muffler. 

He  had  been  hoping  for  a  couple  of  hours' 
quiet — perhaps  a  tenantless  carriage.  This 
state  of  things  for  a  man  in  search  of  medi- 
tation  was  disappointing. 

They  were  now,  at  length,  at  Dykham. 

o2 
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A  porter  in  waiting,  from  the  inn  called  the 
"  Three  Nuns,"  took  Marston's  bag  and  rug, 
and  led  the  way  to  that  house,  only  fifty 
yards  off,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  night. 

He  found  Mr.  Blount's  promised  letter 
from  London  there.  He  did  not  wait  for 
candles  and  his  sitting-room.  In  his  hat  and 
overcoat,  by  the  gas-light  at  the  bar,  he  read 
it  breathlessly.  It  said  substantially  what 
Mr.  Jarlcot's  letter  had  already  told  him, 
and  nothing  more.  It  was  plain,  then, 
that  Sir  Harry  had  left  everyone  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  he  had  or  had  not  exe- 
cuted the  will. 

In  answer  to  the  waiter  s  hospitable  in- 
quiries about  supper,  he  said  he  had  dined 
late.  It  was  not  true ;  but  it  was  certain 
that  he  had  no  appetite. 

He  got  a  sitting-room  to  himself;  he 
ordered  a  fire,  for  he  thought  the  night 
chilly.  He  had  bought  a  couple  of  books, 
two  or  three  magazines,  and  as  many  news- 
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papers.  He  had  his  window-curtains  drawn ; 
and  their  agreeable  smell  of  old  tobacco 
smoke  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  his  cigar. 

"I'll  ring  when  I  want  anything,"  he 
said ;  "  and,  in  the  meantime,  let  ^me  be 
quiet." 

It  was  here,  when  he  had  been  negotiat- 
ing for  Sir  Harry  the  renewal  of  certain 
leases  to  a  firm  in  Dykham,  that  the  tele- 
graph had  brought  him  the  startling  message, 
and  Mr.  Blount  said  in  the  same  message 
that  he  was  writing  particulars  by  that  day's 
post. 

Mr.  Marston  had  not  allowed  grass  to 
grow  under  his  feet,  as  you  see ;  and  he  was 
now  in  the  same  quarters,  about  to  put  the 
case  before  himself,  with  a  thorough  com- 
mand of  its  facts. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  WILL. 


/HANDLES  lighted,  shutters  closed,  cur- 
^^  tains  drawn,  and  a  small  but  cheerful 
fire  flickering  in  the  grate.  The  old-fashion- 
ed room  looked  pleasant ;  Richard  Marston 
was  nervous,  and  not  like  himself.  He  look- 
ed over  the  "  deaths"  in  the  papers,  but  Sir 
Harry's  was  not  among  them.  He  threw 
the  papers  one  after  the  other  on  the  table, 
and  read  nothing. 

He  got  up  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  got  a 
chill,  whom  nothing  could  warm,  who  was 
in  for  a  fever.     He  was  in  a  state  he  had 
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not  anticipated — he  almost  wished  he  had 
left  undone  the  things  he  had  done. 

He  bolted  the  door — he  listened  at  it — he 
tried  it  with  his  hand.  He  had  something 
in  his  possession  that  embarrassed  and  almost 
frightened  him,  as  if  it  had  been  some  damn- 
ing relic  of  a  murdered  man. 

He  sat  down  and  drew  from  his  breast- 
pocket a  tolerably  bulky  paper,  a  law-paper 
with  a  piece  of  red  tape  about  it,  and  a  seal 
affixing  the  tape  to  the  paper.  The  paper 
was  endorsed  in  pencil,  in  Sir  Harry's  hand, 
with  the  words,  "  Witnessed  by  Darby 
Mayne  and  Hugh  Fenwick,"  and  the  date 
followed. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  him  ;  he  put  the 
paper  into  his  pocket  again,  and  made  a 
quiet  search  of  the  room,  even  opening  and 
looking  into  the  two  old  cupboards,  and 
peeping  behind  the  curtains  to  satisfy  his 
nervous  fancy  that  no  one  was  concealed 
there. 

Then  again  he  took  out  the  paper,  cut  the 
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tape,  broke  the  seal,  unfolded  the  broad 
document,  and  holding  it  extended  in  both 
hands,  read,  ^*  The  last  will  and  testament 
of  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  of  Dorracleugh,  in 
the  County  of ,  Baronet." 

Here,  then,  was  the  great  sacrilege.  He 
stood  there  with  the  spoils  of  the  dead  in 
his  hands.  But  there  was  no  faltering  now 
in  his  purpose. 

He  read  on  :  **  I,  Harry  Rokestone,  &c., 
Baronet,  of  Dorracleugh,  &c.,  being  of 
sound  mind,  and  in  good  health,  do  make 
this  my  last  will,"  &c. 

And  on  and  on  he  read,  his  face  darken- 
ing. 

"  Four  trustees,"  he  muttered,  and  read 
on  for  awhile,  for  he  could  not  seize  its 
effect  as  rapidly  and  easily  as  an  expert 
would.  '*  Well,  yes,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  by  way  of  annuity 
— annuity! — to  be  paid  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life,  in  four  equal  sums,  on  the  first 
of  May,  the  first  of  August — yes,  and  so  on 
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— as  a  first  charge  upon  all  the  said  estates, 
and  so  forth.     Well,  what  else  ?" 

And  so  he  went  on  humming  and  hum- 
ming over  the  paper,  his  head  slowly  turn- 
ing from  side  to  side  as  he  read. 

*'  And  Blount  to  have  two  hundred  a 
year  !  I  guessed  that  old  Methodist  knew 
what  he  was  about  ;  and  then  there's  the 
money.  What  about  the  money  ?"  He  read 
on  as  before.  "  Five  thousand  pounds. 
Five  thousand  for  me.  Upon  my  soul  I  out 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
in  government  stock.  That's  modest,  all 
things  considered,  and  an  annuity  just  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  a  year  for  my  life, 
the  rental  of  the  estates,  as  I  happen  to 
know,  being  nearly  nine  thousand."  This 
he  said  with  a  sneering,  uneasy  chuckle. 
"  And  that  is  all !" 

And  he  stood  erect,  holding  the  paper  by 
the  corner  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and  letting  it  lie  against  his  knee. 

"  And   everything    else,"    he    muttered, 
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*'  land  and  money,  without  exception,  goes 
to  Miss  Ethel  Ware.  She  the  lady  of  the 
fee ;  I  a  poor  annuitant  I" 

He  was  half  stifled  with  rage  and  morti- 
fication. 

"  I  see  now,  I  see  what  he  means.  I  see 
the  drift  of  the  whole  thing.  I  see  my  way. 
T  mustn't  make  a  mistake,  though — there 
can't  be  anv.  Nothinoj  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct." 

He  folded  up  the  will  rapidly,  and  re- 
placed it  in  his  pocket. 

Within  the  last  half-hour  his  forehead  had 
darkened,  and  his  cheeks  had  hollowed. 
How  strangely  these  subtle  muscular  con- 
tractions correspond  with  the  dominant 
moral  action  of  the  moment ! 

He  took  out  another  paper,  a  very  old 
one,  worn  at  the  edges,  and  indorsed  "  Case 
on  bel>alf  of  Richard  Rokestone  Marston, 
Esquire."  I  suppose  he  had  read  it  at  least 
twenty  times  that  day,  during  his  journey 
to  Dorracleugh.     ''No,   nothing  on   earth 
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can  be  clearer  or  more  positive,"  he  thought. 
''  The  whole  thing  is  as  plain  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four.     It  covers  everything." 

There  were  two  witnesses  to  this  will  cor- 
responding with  the  indorsement,  each  had 
signed  in  presence  of  the  other ;  all  was 
technically  exact. 

Mr.  Marston  had  seen  and  talked  with 
these  witnesses  on  his  arrival  at  Dorracleugh, 
and  learned  enough  to  assure  him  that  no- 
thing was  to  be  apprehended  from  them. 
They  were  persons  in  Sir  Harry's  employ- 
ment, and  Sir  Harry  had  called  them  up  on 
the  day  that  the  will  was  dated,  and  got 
them  to  witness  in  all  about  a  dozen  differ- 
ent documents,  which  they  believed  to  be 
leases,  but  were  not  sure.  Sir  Harry  had 
told  them  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the 
papers  they  were  witnessing,  and  had  never 
mentioned  a  will  to  them.  Richard  Mars- 
ton  had  asked  Mrs.  Shackleten  also,  and  she 
had  never  heard  Sir  Harry  speak  of  a  will. 

While  the  news  of  Sir  Harry's  death  rest- 
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ed  only  upon  a  telegraphic  message,  which 
might  be  forged  or  precipitate,  he  dared  not 
break  the  seal  and  open  the  will.  Mr. 
Blount's  and  Mr.  Jarlcot's  letters,  which  he 
had  read  this  evening,  took  that  event  out  of 
the  possibility  of  question. 

He  was  safe  also  in  resolving  a  problem 
that  was  now  before  him.  Should  he  rest 
content  with  his  annuity  and  five  thousand 
pounds,  or  seize  the  entire  property,  by 
simply  destroying  the  will  ?" 

If  the  will  were  allowed  to  stand  he 
might  count  on  my  fidelity,  and  secure  pos- 
session of  all  it  bequeathed  by  marrying  me. 
He  had  only  to  place  the  will  somewhere  in 
Sir  Harry's  room,  where  it  would  be  sure  to 
be  found,  and  the  affair  would  proceed  in 
its  natural  course  without  more  trouble  to 
him. 

But  Mr.  Blount  was  appointed,  with  very 
formidable  powers,  my  guardian,  and  one  of 
his  duties  was  to  see,  in  the  event  of  my 
marrying,    that   suitable   settlements    were 
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made,  and  that  there  was  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  candidate  for  my  hand. 

Mr.  Blount  was  a  quiet  but  very  reso- 
lute man  in  all  points  of  duty.  Knowing 
what  was  Sir  Harry's  opinion  of  his  nephew, 
would  he,  within  the  meaning  of  the  will, 
accept  him  as  a  suitor  against  whom  no 
reasonable  objection  lay  ?  And  even  if  this 
were  got  over,  Mr.  Blount  would  certainly 
sanction  no  settlement  which  did  not  give 
me  as  much  as  I  gave.  My  preponderance 
of  power,  as  created  by  the  will,  must 
therefore  be  maintained  in  the  settlement. 
I  had  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  and  thus  it 
seems  that  in  most  respects,  even  by 
marriage,  the  operation  of  the  will  was  in- 
exorable. Why,  then,  should  the  will  exist? 
and  why,  with  such  a  fortune  and  liberty 
within  his  grasp,  should  he  submit  to  con- 
ditions that  would  fetter  him  ? 

Even  the  pleasure  of  depriving  Mr.  Blount 
of  his  small  annuity,  ridiculous  as  such  a 
consideration  seemed,  had  its  influence.    He 
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was  keenly  incensed  with  that  officious  and 
interested  agent.  The  vicar,  in  their  first 
conversation,  had  opened  his  eyes  as  to  the 
action  of  that  pretended  friend. 

"Mr.  Blount  told  rae,  just  before  he  left 
this,"  said  the  good  vicar,  "  that  he  had  been 
urging  and  even  entreating  Sir  Harry  for  a 
long  time  to  execute  a  will  which  he  had  by 
him,  requiring  nothing  but  his  signature,  but, 
as  yet,  without  success,  and  that  he  feared 
he  would  never  do  it." 

Now  approached  the  moment  of  decision. 
He  had  read  a  trial  in  the  newspapers  long 
before,  in  which  a  curious  case  was  proved. 
A  man  in  the  position  of  a  gentleman  had 
gone  down  to  a  deserted  house  that  belong- 
ed to  him,  for  the  express  purpose  of  there 
destroying  a  will  which  would  have  in- 
juriously affected  him. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy  it, 
but  he  was  haunted  with  the  idea  that,  do  it 
how  he  might  in  the  village  where  he  lived, 
one  way  or  other  the  crime  would  be  dis- 
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covered.  Accordingly  he  visited,  with  many 
precautions,  this  old  house,  which  was 
surrounded  closely  by  a  thick  wood.  From 
one  of  the  chimneys  a  boy,  in  search  of  jack- 
daws, saw  one  little  pufF  of  smoke  escape, 
and  his  curiosity  being  excited,  he  climbed 
to  the  window  of  the  room  to  which  the 
chimney  corresponded,  and  peeping  in,  he 
saw  something  flaming  on  the  hob,  and  near 
it  a  man,  who  started,  and  hurriedly  left  the 
room  on  observing  him. 

Fancying  pursuit,  the  detected  man  took 
his  departure,  without  venturing  to  return 
to  the  room. 

The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  his 
journey  to  the  old  house  was  tracked,  and 
not  only  did  the  boy  identify  him,  and  tell 
his  suspicious  story,  but  the  charred  pieces 
of  burnt  paper  found  upon  the  hob,  having 
been  exposed  to  chemical  action,  had  re- 
vealed the  writing,  a  portion  of  which  con- 
tained the  siraatures  of  the  testator  and  the 
witnesses,  and   these  and    other  parts  thus 
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rescued,  identified  it  with  the  original  draft 
in  possession  of  the  dead  man's  attorney. 
Thus  the  crime  was  proved,  and  the  will  set 
up  and  supplemented  by  what,  I  believe,  is 
termed  secondary  evidence. 

Who  could  be  too  cautious,  then,  in  such 
a  matter  ?  It  seemed  as  hard  to  hide  away 
effectually  all  traces  of  a  will  destroyed  as 
the  relics  of  a  murder. 

Again  he  was  tempted  to  spare  the  will, 
and  rest  content  with  an  annuity  and  safety. 
It  was  but  a  temptation,  however,  and  a 
passing  one. 

He  unbolted  the  door  softly,  and  rang  the 
bell.  The  waiter  found  him  extended  on  a 
sofa,  apparently  deep  in  his  magazine. 

He  ordered  tea — nothing  else  ;  he  was 
precise  in  giving  his  order — he  did  not  want 
the  servant  pottering  about  his  room — he 
had  reasons  for  choosing  to  be  speciall}^ 
quiet. 

The  waiter  returned  with  his  tea-tray,  and 
found  him  buried,  as  before,  in  his  magazine. 
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"Is  everything  there?"  inquired  Richard 
Marston. 

"Everything  there?  Yes,  sir,  every- 
thing." 

"  Well,  then,  you  need  not  come  again 
till  I  touch  the  bell." 

The  waiter  withdrew. 

Mr.  Marston  continued  absorbed  in  his 
magazine  for  just  three  minutes.  Then  he 
rose  softly,  stepped  lightly  to  the  door,  and 
listened.  He  bolted  it  again  ;  tried  it,  and 
found  it  fast. 

In  a  moment  the  will  was  in  his  hand. 
He  gave  one  dark,  searching  look  round  the 
room,  and  then  he  placed  the  document  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  embers.  He  saw  it 
smoke  sullenly,  and  curl  and  slowly  warp, 
and  spring  with  a  faint  sound,  that  made 
him  start  more  than  ever  cannon  did,  into 
sudden  flame.  That  little  flame  seemed 
like  a  bale-fire  to  light  up  the  broad  sky  of 
nigjht  with  a  vens^eful  flicker,  and  throw  a 
pale  glare  over  the  wide  parks  and  mosses, 
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the  forests,  fells,  and  meres,  of  dead  Sir 
Harry's  great  estate;  and  when  the  flame 
leaped  up  and  died,  it  seemed  that  there 
was  no  light  left  in  the  room,  and  he  could 
see  nothing  but  the  myriad  little  worms  of 
fire  wriggling  all  over  the  black  flakes  which 
he  thrust,  like  struggling  enemies,  into  the 
hollow  of  the  fire. 

Richard  Marston  was  a  man  of  redun- 
dant courage,  and  no  scruple.  But  have 
all  men  some  central  fibre  of  fear  that  can 
be  reached,  and  does  the  ghost  of  the  con- 
science they  have  killed  within  them  some- 
times rise  and  overshadow  them  with  hor- 
ror? Richard  Marston,  with  his  feet  on  the 
fender  and  the  tongs  in  his  hands,  pressed 
down  the  coals  upon  the  ashes  of  the  will, 
and  felt  faint  and  dizzy,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  night  of  the  shipwreck,  when,  with 
bleeding  forehead,  he  had  sat  down  for  the 
first  time  in  the  steward's  house  at  Malory. 

An  event  as  signal  had  happened  now. 
After  nearly  ten  minutes  had  passed,  during 
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which  he  had  never  taken  his  eyes  off  the 
spot  where  the  ashes  were  glowing,  he  got 
up  and  took  the  candle  down  to  see  whether 
a  black  film  of  the  paper  had  escaped  from 
the  grate.  Then  stealthily  he  opened  the 
window  to  let  out  any  smell  of  burnt  paper. 

He  lighted  his  cigar,  and  smoked  ;  un- 
bolted the  door,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
brandy-and-water.  The  suspense  was  over, 
and  the  crisis  past. 

He  was  resolved  to  sit  there  till  morning, 
to  see  that  fire  burnt  out. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  serpent's  SMILE. 


THERE  came  on  a  sudden  a  great  quiet 
over  Dorracleugh — the  quiet  of  death. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt,  all  the 
country  round,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
baronet  was  dead.  Richard  Marston  had 
placed  at  all  the  gates  notices  to  the  effect 
that  the  funeral  would  not  take  place  for  a 
week,  at  soonest — that  no  day  had  yet  been 
fixed  for  it,  and  that  early  notice  should  be 
given. 

The  slight  fuss  that  had  prevailed  within 
doors,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  had 
now  quite  subsided — and,  quiet  as  it  always 
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was,  Dorracleugh  was  now  more  silent  and 
stirless  than  ever. 

I  could  venture  now  to  extend  my  walks 
anywhere  about  the  place,  without  the  risk 
of  meeting  any  stranger. 

If  there  is  a  melancholv  there  is  also 
something  sublime  and  consolatory  in  the 
character  of  the  scenery  that  surrounds  it. 
Everyone  has  felt  the  influence  of  lofty 
mountains  near.     This  remon   is  all  beauti- 

o 

ful ;  but  the  very  spirit  of  solitude  and 
grandeur  is  over  it. 

I  was  just  consulting  with  my  maid  about 
some  simple  provisional  mourning,  for  which 
I  was  about  to  dispatch  her  to  the  town, 
when  our  conference  was  arrested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Richard  Marston  before  the  win- 
dow. 

I  had  my  things  on,  for  I  thought  it  not 
impossible  he  might  arrive  earlier  than  he 
had  the  day  before. 

I  told  my  maid  to  come  again  by-and-by ; 
and  I  went  out  to  meet  him. 
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Well,  we  are  now  walking  on  the  wild 
path,  along  the  steep  side  of  the  cleugh, 
towards  the  lake.  What  kind  of  conversa- 
tion is  this  going  to  be?  His  voice  and 
manner  are  very  gentle — but  he  looks  pale 
and  stern,  like  a  man  going  into  a  battle. 
The  signs  are  very  slight,  but  dreadful.  Oh  ! 
that  the  next  half-hour  were  over  !  What 
am  I  about  to  hear  ? 

We  walked  on  for  a  time  in  silence. 

The  first  thing  he  said  was  : 

''  You  are  to  stay  here  at  Dorracleugh — 
you  must  not  go — but  I'm  afraid  you  will 
be  vexed  with  me." 

Then  we  advanced  about  tv/enty  steps ; 
we  were  walking  slowly,  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken  during  that  time. 

He  began  again  : 

"  Though,  after  all,  it  need  not  make  any 
real  difference.  There  is  no  will,  Ethel ; 
the  vicar  can  tell  you  that;  he  had  the  key, 
and  has  made  search — no  will ;  and  you  are 
left  unprovided  for — but  that  shan't  affect 
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you.  I  am  heir-at-law,  and  nearest-of-kin. 
You  know  what  that  means.  Everything 
he  possessed,  land  or  money,  comes  to  me. 
But — I've  put  my  foot  into  it ;  it  is  too  late 
regretting.     I  can't  marry.'' 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence — he  w^as 
looking  in  my  face. 

"  There!  the  murder's  out.  I  knew  you 
would  be  awfully  vexed.  So  am  I — misera- 
ble— but  I  can't.  That  is,  perhaps,  for  many 
years." 

There  was  another  silence,  I  could  no 
more  have  spoken  than  I  could,  by  an  effort 
of  my  will,  have  lifted  the  mountain  at  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  from  its  foundation. 

Perhaps  he  misinterpreted  my  silence. 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  more  frank  with 
you,  Ethel — I  blame  myself  very  much,  I 
assure  you.  Can't  you  guess  ?  Well,  I  was 
an  awful  fool — I'll  tell  you  everything.  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  have  done  so,  long  ago  ; 
but  you  know,  one  can't  always  make  up 
one's   mind   to   be  quite  frank,  and  tell  a 
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painful  story.  I  am  married.  In  an  evil 
hour,  I  married  a  woman  in  every  way  un- 
suited  to  me — pity  me.  In  a  transitory 
illusion,  I  sacrificed  my  life — and,  what  is 
dearer,  my  love.  I  have  not  so  much  as 
seen  her  for  years,  and  I  am  told  she  is  not 
likely  to  live  long.  In  the  meantime  I  am 
yours  only — yours  entirely  and  irrevocably, 
your  own.  I  can  offer  you  safety  here,  and 
happiness,  my  own  boundless  devotion  and 
adoration,  an  asylum  here,  and  all  the 
authority  and  rights  of  a  wife.  Ethel — 
dearest — you  won't  leave  me  ?" 

I  looked  up  in  his  face,  scared — a  sudden 
look,  quite  unexpected.  I  saw  a  cunning, 
selfish  face  gloating  down  on  me,  with  a 
gross,  confident,  wicked  simper. 

That  odious  smile  vanished,  his  eye  shrank; 
he  looked  detected  or  disconcerted  for  a 
moment,  but  he  rallied. 

'*  I  say,  I  look  on  myself,  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  as  married  to  you.  You  have 
pledged  yourself  to  me  by  every  vow  that  can 
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tie  woman  to  man  ;  you  have  sworn  that  no 
obstacle  shall  keep  us  apart.  That  oath 
was  not  without  a  meaning,  and  you  know 
it  wasn't ;  and,  by  heaven  !  you  shan't  break 
my  heart  for  nothing !  Come,  Ethel,  be  a 
girl  of  sense— don't  you  see  we  are  con- 
trolled by  fate  ?  Look  at  the  circumstances. 
Where's  the  good  in  quarrelling  with  me  ? 
Don't  you  see  the  position  I'm  placed  in, 
about  that  miserable  evidence  ?  Don't  you 
see  that  I  am  able  and  anxious  to  do  every- 
thing for  you  ?  Could  a  girl  in  your  situa- 
tion do  a  better  or  a  wiser  thing  than  unite 
her  interests  with  mine,  indissolubly?  For 
God's  sake,  where's  the  use  of  making  me 
desperate?  What  do  you  want  to  drive  me 
to  ?  Why  should  you  insist  on  making  me 
your  enemy  ?  How  do  you  think  it's  all  to 
end  ?" 

Could  I  have  dreamed  that  he  could  ever 
have  looked  at  me  with  such  a  countenance, 
and  spoken  to  me  in  such  a  tone  ?  I  felt 
myself  growing  colder  and  colder ;  I  could 
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not  move  ray  eyes  from  him.  His  image 
seemed  to  swim  before  me ;  his  harsh, 
frightful  tones  grow  confused.  My  hands 
were  to  my  temples,  I  could  not  speak ;  my 
answer  was  one  piteous  scream. 

I  found  myself  hurrying  along  the  wild 
path,  towards  the  house,  with  hardly  a  clear 
recollection,  without  one  clear  thought.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  tried  to  detain  me, 
or  began  to  follow  me.  I  remember,  at  the 
hall-door,  from  habit,  going  up  a  step  or 
two,  in  great  excitement — we  act  so  nearly 
mechanically  !  A  kind  of  horror  seized  me 
at  sight  of  the  half-open  door.  I  turned  and 
hurried  down  the  avenue. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  reached  the 
"  George  and  Dragon  " — at  the  sleepiest 
hour,  luckily,  of  the  tranquil  little  town  of 
Golden  Friars — that  I  made  a  first  effectual 
effort  to  collect  my  thoughts. 

I  was  simply  a  fugitive.  To  return  to 
Dorracleugh,  where   Richard  Marston  was 
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now  master,  was  out  of  the  question.  I  was 
in  a  mood  to  accept  all  ill  news  as  certain. 
It  never  entered  my  mind  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  deceive  me  with  respect  to  Sir 
Harry's  will.  Neither  had  he  as  to  my 
actually  unprovided  state.  Here  then  I 
stood  a  fugitive. 

I  walked  up  to  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  host  of 
the  "  George  and  Dragon,"  whom  I  saw  at 
the  inn-door,  and  having  heard  his  brief  but 
genuine  condolences,  without  half  knowing 
what  he  was  saying,  I  ordered  a  carriage  to 
bring  me  to  the  railway-station ;  and  while  I 
was  waiting  I  wrote  a  note  in  the  quiet 
little  room,  with  a  window  looking  across 
the  lake,  to  the  good  vicar. 

Mr.  Turnbull  was  one  of  those  heavy, 
comfortable  persons  who  are  willing  to  take 
everybody's  business  and  reasons  for 
granted.  He  therefore  bored  me  with  no 
surmises  as  to  the  reasons  of  my  solitary  ex- 
cursion at  so  oddly  chosen  a  time. 
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I  think,  now,  that  my  wiser  course  would 
have  been  to  go  to  the  vicar,  and  explaining 
generally  my  objections  to  remaining  at 
Dorracleugh,  to  have  asked  frankly  for  per- 
mission to  place  myself  under  his  care  until 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Blount. 

There  were  fifty  other  things  I  ought  to 
have  thought  of,  though  I  only  wonder,  con- 
sidering the  state  in  which  my  mind  was  at 
the  moment,  that  I  was  able  to  write  so 
coherently  as  I  did  to  the  vicar,  I  had  my 
purse  with  me,  containing  fifty  pounds, 
which  poor  Sir  Harry  had  given  me  just  be- 
fore he  left  Dorracleugh.  With  no  more 
than  this,  which  I  had  fortunately  brought 
down  with  me  to  the  drawings-room,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  ray  maid  a  bank-note  to 
take  to  the  town  to  pay  for  my  intended 
purchases,  I  was  starting  on  my  journey  to 
London !  Without  luoCTas^e,  or  servant,  or 
companion,  or  plan  of  any  kind — inspired 
by  the   one   instinct,   to   get  as  rapidly  as 
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possible  out  of  sight  and  reach  of  Dorra- 
cleugh,  and  to  earn  my  bread  by  my  own 
exertions. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

LAURA   GREY. 

TTOU  are  to  suppose  my  journey  safely 
-■-  ended  in  London.  The  first  thing  I 
did  after  securing  lodgings,  and  making  some 
few  purchases,  was  to  go  to  the  house  where 
my  great  friend.  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  had 
died.  But  Mr.  Blount,  I  found,  had  left 
London  for  Golden  Friars,  only  a  few  hours 
before  my  arrival. 

Another  disappointment  awaited  me  at 
Mr.  Forrester's  chambers — he  was  out  of 
town,  taking  his  holiday. 

I  began  now  to  experience  the  conse- 
quences of  my  precipitation.  It  was  too  late, 
however,  to  reflect ;  and  if  the  plunge  was 
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to  be  made,  perhaps  the  sooner  made  the 
better.  I  wrote  to  the  vicar,  to  give  him 
my  address,  also  to  Mr.  Blount,  telling  him 
the  course  on  which  I  had  decided.  I  at 
once  resolved  to  look  for  a  situation,  as 
governess  to  very  young  children.  I  framed 
an  advertisement  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
which  I  published  in  the  Times;  but  no 
satisfactory  result  followed,  and  two  or 
three  days  passed  in  like  manner. 

After  paying  for  my  journey  and  my 
London  purchases,  there  remained  to  me, 
of  my  fifty  pounds,  about  thirty-two.  My 
situation  was  not  so  frightful  as  it  might 
have  been.  But  with  the  strictest  economy 
a  limited  time  must  see  my  store  ex- 
hausted ;  and  no  one  who  has  not  been  in 
such  a  situation  can  fancy  the  ever-recurring 
panic  of  counting,  day  after  day,  the  diminish- 
ing chances  between  you  and  the  chasm  to 
whose  edge  you  are  slowly  sliding. 

A  few  days  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
good  vicar.     There  occurred  in  it  a  passage 
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which  finally  quieted  the  faint  struggle  of 
hope  now  and  then  reviving.  He  said, 
"I  observe  by  your  letter  that  you  are 
already  apprised  of  the  disappointing  result 
of  my  search  for  the  will  of  the  late  Sir 
Harry  Rokestone.  He  had  informed  several 
persons  of  the  spot  where,  in  the  event  of 
his  executing  one,  which  he  always,  I  am 
told,  treated  as  very  doubtful,  it  would  be 
found.  He  had  placed  the  key  of  the  safe 
along  with  some  other  things  at  his  depart- 
ure, but  without  alluding  to  his  will.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Marston  I  opened  the  safe, 
and  the  result  was,  I  regret  to  say,  that  no 
will  was  found."  I  was  now,  then,  in  dread 
earnest  to  lay  my  account  for  a  life  of 
agitation  and  struggle. 

At  last  a  promising  answer  to  my  ad- 
vertisement reached  me.  It  said,  *'The 
Countess  of  Rillingdon  will  be  in  town  till 
this  day  week,  and  will  be  happy  to  see 
L.  Y.  D.  X.,  whose  advertisement  appears 
in  the  Times  of  this  morning,  if  possible  to- 
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day  before  two."  The  house  was  in  Bel- 
grave  Square.  It  was  now  near  twelve.  I 
called  immediately  with  a  note,  to  say  I 
would  call  at  a  quarter  to  two,  and  at  that 
hour  precisely  I  returned. 

It  was  plain  that  this  w^as  but  a  flying 
visit  of  the  patrician  owners  of  the  house. 
Some  luggage,  still  in  its  shiny  black  cas- 
ings, was  in  the  hall  ;  the  lamps  hung  in 
bags ;  carpets  had  disappeared ;  curtains 
were  pinned  up;  and  servants  seemed  scanty, 
and  more  fussy  than  in  the  organized  disci- 
pline of  a  household.  I  told  the  servant 
that  I  had  called  in  consequence  of  a  note 
from  Lady  Rillingdon,  and  he  conducted  me 
forthwith  up  the  stairs.  We  passed  on  the 
way  a  young  lady  coming  down,  whom  I 
conjectured  to  be  on  the  same  errand  as 
myself.  We  exchanged  stolen  looks  as  we 
passed,  each,  I  daresay,  conjecturing  the 
other's  chances. 

"  Her  ladyship  will  see  you  present!}^," 
he  said,  opening  a  door. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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I  entered,  and  whom  should  I  see  waiting 
in  the  room,  in  a  chair,  in  her  hat,  with  her 
parasol  in  her  hand,  but  Laura  Grey. 

"Ethel!" 

"  Laura !" 

"  Darling !" 

And  each  in  a  moment  was  locked  in  the 
other's  embrace.  With  tears,  with  trembling 
laughter,  and  more  kisses  than  I  can  remem- 
ber, we  signalized  our  meeting. 

"  How  wonderful  that  I  should  have  met 
you  here,  Laura  1"  said  I ;  though  what 
was  the  special  wonder  in  meeting  her 
there  more  than  anywhere  else,  I  could  not 
easily  have  defined.  "  You  must  tell  me, 
darling,  if  you  are  looking  to  come  to  Lady 
Rillingdon,  for,  if  you  are,  I  would  not  for 
the  world  think  of  it." 

Laura  laughed  very  merrily  at  this. 

"Why,  Ethel,  what  are  you  dreaming  of? 
I'm  Lady  Rillingdon !" 

Sometimes  a  mistake  seizes  upon  us  with 
an  unaccountable  obstinacy.     Laura's  claim- 
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ing  to  be  Lady  Rillingdon  seemed  to  me 
simply  a  jest  of  that  poor  kind  which 
relies  entirely  on  incongruity,  without  so 
much  colour  of  possibility  as  to  make  it 
humorous. 

I  laughed,  faintly  enough,  with  Laura, 
from  mere  politeness,  wondering  when  this 
poor  joke  would  cease  to  amuse  her ;  and 
the  more  she  looked  in  my  face,  the  more 
heartily  she  laughed,  and  the  more  melan- 
choly became  my  endeavour  to  accompany 
her. 

"  What  can  I  do  to  convince  you, 
darling?"  she  exclaimed  at  length,  half 
distracted. 

She  got  up  and  touched  the  bell.  I 
began  to  be  a  little  puzzled.  The  servant 
appeared,  and  she  asked, 

'^  Is  his  lordship  at  home  ?" 

"  I'll  inquire,  my  lady,"  he  answered,  and 
retired. 

This  indeed  was  demonstration ;  I  could 
be  incredulous  no  longer.     We  kissed  again 
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and  again,  and  were  once  more  laughing 
and  gabbling  together,  when  the  servant 
returned  with, 

*'  Please,  ray  lady,  his  lordship  went  out 
half  an  hour  ago." 

''  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said,  turning  to  me, 
*'but  he'll  be  back  very  soon,  I'm  sure.  I 
want  so  much  to  introduce  him  ;  I  think 
you'll  like  him." 

Luncheon  soon  interrupted  us ;  and  when 
that  little  interval  was  over,  she  took  me  to 
the  same  quiet  room,  and  we  talked  and 
mutually  questioned,  and  got  out  each  the 
whole  history  of  the  other. 

There  was  only  one  little  child  of  this 
marriage,  which  seemed,  in  every  way  but 
that,  so  happy — a  daughter.  Their  second, 
a  son,  had  died.  This  pretty  little  creature 
we  had  with  us  for  a  time,  and  then  it  went 
out  with  its  nurse  for  a  drive,  and  we,  over 
our  afternoon  tea,  resumed  our  confessions 
and  inquiries.  Laura  had  nearly  as  much 
to  tell  as  I.     In  the  midst  of  our  talk  Lord 
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Rilliiigdon  came  in.  I  knew  whom  I  was 
to  meet.  I  was  therefore  not  surprised 
when  the  very  man  whom  I  had  seen  faint 
and  bleeding  in  the  wood  of  Plas  Ylwd, 
whom  Richard  Marston  had  shot,  and  whom 
I  had  seen  but  once  since  at  Lady  Mar- 
dykes's  ball,  stood  before  me.  In  a  moment 
we  were  old  friends. 

He  remained  with  us  for  about  ten 
minutes,  talked  kindly  and  pleasantly,  and 
drank  his  cup  of  tea. 

These  recollections,  in  my  present  situa- 
tion, were  agitating.  The  image  of  Richard 
Marston  had  re-appeared  in  the  sinister 
shadow  in  which  it  had  been  early  presented 
to  me  by  the  friends  who  had  warned  me 
so  kindly,  but  in  vain. 

In  a  little  time  we  talked  on  as  before, 
and  everything  she  told  me  added  to  the 
gloom  and  horror  in  which  Marston  was 
now  shrouded  in  my  sorrowful  imagination. 

As  soon  as  the  first  delighted  surprise  of 
meeting  Laura   had  a  little   subsided,  my 
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fears  returned,  and  all  I  had  to  dread 
from  the  active  malice  of  Richard  Mar- 
ston  vaguely  gathered  on  my  stormy  horizon 
again. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  EXPLANATIONS. 

T  AURA'S  long  talk  with  me  resulted  in 
-^  these  facts.  They  cleared  up  her 
storv. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Grey, 
of  Halston  Manor,  of  whom  I  had  often 
heard.  He  had  died  in  possession  of  a  great 
estate,  and  of  shares  in  the  Great  Central 
Bank  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  death  the  bank 
failed,  and  the  estate  was  drawn  into  the 
ruin.  Of  her  brother  there  is  no  need  to 
speak,  for  he  died  only  a  year  after,  and 
has  no  connexion  with  my  story. 

Laura  Grey  would  have  been  a  suitable, 
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and  even  a  princely  match  for  a  man  of 
rank  and  fortune,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
sudden  and  total  reverse.  Old  Lord  Rilling- 
don — Viscount  Rillingdon,  his  son,  had  won 
his  own  position  in  the  peerage  by  brilliant 
service — had  wished  to  marry  his  son  to  the 
young  lady.  No  formal  overtures  had  been 
made ;  but  Lord  Rillingdon's  house,  North- 
cot  Hall,  was  near,  and  the  young  people 
were  permitted  to  improve  their  acquaintance 
into  intimacy,  and  so  an  unavowed  attach- 
ment was  formed.  The  crash  came,  and 
Lord  Rillingdon  withdrew  his  son,  Mr. 
Jennings,  from  the  perilous  neighbour- 
hood. 

A  year  elapsed  before  the  exact  state  of 
Mr.  Grey's  affairs  was  ascertained.  During 
that  time  Richard  Marston,  who  had  seen 
and  admired  Laura  Grev,  whose  brother 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  came  to  the 
neighbourhood  and  endeavoured  to  insinuate 
himself  into  her  good  graces.  He  had  soon 
learned  her  ruined  circumstances,  and  found- 
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ed  the  cruellest  hopes  upon  this  melancholy 
knowledge. 

To  forward  his  plans  he  had  conveyed 
scandalous  falsehoods  to  Mr.  Jennings,  with 
the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  his  rivalry. 
These  Mr.  Jennings  had  refused  to  believe ; 
but  there  were  others  no  less  calculated  to 
excite  his  jealousy,  and  to  alienate  his  affec- 
tion. He  had  shown  the  effect  of  this  latter 
influence  by  a  momentary  coldness,  which 
roused  Laura  Grey's  fiery  spirit ;  for  gentle 
as  she  was,  she  was  proud. 

She  had  written  to  tell  Mr.  Jennings  that 
all  was  over  between  them,  and  that  she 
would  never  see  him  more.  He  had  re- 
plied in  a  letter  which  did  not  reach  her  till 
long  after,  in  terms  the  most  passionate  and 
asfonisim^r,  vowino:  that  he  held  himself  affi- 
anced  to  her  while  he  lived,  and  would 
never  marry  anyone  but  her. 

In  this  state  of  things  Miss  Grey  had  come 
to  us,  resolved  to  support  herself  by  her  own 
exertions. 
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Lord  Rillingdon,  having  reason  to  suspect 
his  son's  continued  attachment  to  Laura 
Grey,  and  having  learned  accidentally  that 
there  was  a  lady  of  that  name  residing  at 
Malory,  made  a  visit  to  Cardyllion.  He  was 
the  old  gentleman  in  the  chocolate-coloured 
coat,  who  had  met  us  as  we  returned  from 
church,  and  held  a  conversation  with  her, 
under  the  trees,  on  the  mill-road. 

His  object  was  to  exact  a  promise  that  she 
would  hold  no  communication  with  his  son 
for  the  future.  His  tone  was  insolent,  dic- 
tatorial, and  in  the  highest  degree  irritating. 
She  repelled  his  insinuations  with  spirit,  and 
peremptorily  refused  to  make  any  reply 
whatever  to  demands  urged  in  a  temper  so 
arrogant  and  insulting. 

The  result  was  that  he  parted  from  her 
highly  incensed,  and  without  having  carried 
his  point,  leaving  my  dear  sister  and  me  in  a 
fever  of  curiosity. 

Richard  Rokestone  Marston  was  the  only 
near  relation  of  Sir  Harry  Rokestone.     He 
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had  fallen  under  the  baronet's  just  and  high 
displeasure.  After  a  course  of  wild  and 
wicked  extravagance,  he  had  finally  ruined 
himself  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Harry  by  com- 
mitting a  fraud,  which,  indeed,  would  never 
have  come  to  light  had  it  not  been  for  a 
combination  of  unlucky  chances. 

In  consequence  of  this  his  uncle  refused  to 
see  him ;  but  at  Mr.  Blount's  intercession 
agreed  to  allow  him  a  small  annual  sum,  on 
the  strict  condition  that  he  was  to  leave 
England.  It  was  when  actually  on  his  way 
to  London,  which,  for  a  reason  that,  except 
in  its  result,  has  no  connexion  with  my  story, 
he  chose  to  reach  through  Bristol,  that  he 
had  so  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  disaster  of 
the  Conway  Castle. 

Here  was  the  first  contact  of  my  story 
with  his. 

His  short  stay  at  Malory  was  signalised  by 
his  then  unaccountable  suit  to  me,  and  by 
his  collision  with  Mr.  Jennings,  who  had  come 
down  there  on  some  very  vague  information 
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that  Laura  Grey  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  had  succeeded  in  meeting  her,  and  in  re- 
newing their  engagement,  and  at  last  had 
persuaded  her  to  consent  to  a  secret 
marriage,  which  at  first  involved  the 
anguish  of  a  long  separation,  during  which 
a  dangerous  illness  threatened  the  life  of 
her  husband. 

I  am  hurrying  through  this  explanation, 
but  I  must  relate  a  few  more  events  and 
circumstances  which  throw  a  light  upon 
some  of  the  passages  in  the  history  I  have 
been  giving  you  of  my  life. 

Why  did  Richard  Marston  conceive,  in 
perfect  good  faith,  a  fixed  purpose  to  marry 
a  girl  of  whom  he  knew  enough  to  be  aware 
that  she  Was  without  that  which  prudence 
would  have  insisted  on  as  a  first  necessity 
in  his  circumstances — money  ? 

Well,  it  turned  out  to  have  been  by  no 
means  so  imprudent  a  plan.  I  learned  from 
Mr.  Blount  the  particulars  that  explained 
it. 
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Mr.  Blount,  who  took  an  interest  in  him, 
and  had  always  cherished  a  belief  that  he 
was  reclaim  able,  told  him  repeatedly  that 
Sir  Harry  had  often  said  that  he  would  take 
one  of  Mabel  Ware's  daughters  for  his  heiress. 
This  threat  he  had  secretly  laughed  at, 
knowing  the  hostility  that  subsisted  between 
the  families.  He  was,  however,  startled  at 
last.  Mr.  Blount  had  shown  him  a  letter 
in  which  Sir  Harry  distinctly  stated  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  every- 
thing he  possessed  to  me.  This  he  showed 
him  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  patient 
endeavour  to  regain  his  lost  place  in  the  old 
man's  regard.  It  effectually  alarmed  Rich- 
ard Marston  ;  and  when  a  chance  storm 
threw  him  at  our  door,  the  idea  of  averting 
that  urgent  danger,  and  restoring  himself  to 
his  lost  position,  by  an  act  of  masterly 
strategv,  occurred  to  him,  and  instant!  v  bore 
fruit  in  action. 

After  his  return,  and  his   admission  as  an 
inmate  at  Dorracleugh,  the  danger  appear- 
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ed  still  more  urgent,  and  his  opportunities 
were  endless. 

He  had  succeeded,  as  I  have  told  you,  in 
binding  me  by  an  engagement.  In  that 
position  he  was  safe,  no  matter  what  turned 
up.  He  had,  however,  now  made  his  elec- 
tion ;  and  how  cruelly,  you  already  know. 
Did  he,  according  to  his  low  standard,  love 
me  ?  I  believe,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 
his  nature,  he  did.  He  was  furious  at  my 
having  escaped  him,  and  would  have 
pursued,  and  no  doubt  discovered  me,  had 
he  been  free  at  the  moment  to  leave  Dorra- 
cleugh. 

His  alleged  marriage  was,  I  believe,  a 
fiction.  But  he  could  not  bear,  I  think,  to 
lose  me  ;  and  had  he  obtained  another  inter- 
view, he  would  have  held  very  different 
language.  Mr.  Blount  thought  that  he  had, 
perhaps,  formed  some  schemes  for  a  mar- 
riage of  ambition,  in  favour  of  which  I  was 
to  have  been  put  aside.  If  so,  however,  I 
do  not  think  that  he  would  have  purchased 
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the  enjoyment  of  such  ambition  at  the  price 
of  losing:  me  at  once  and  for  ever.  I  dare 
say  you  will  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  this 
vanity  in  a  woman  who,  in  a  case  like  this, 
could  suppose  such  a  thing.  I  do  suppose 
it,  notwithstanding.  I  am  sure  that,  so  far 
as  his  nature  was  capable  of  love,  he  did 
love  me.  With  the  sad  evidences  on  which 
this  faith  was  grounded,  I  will  not  weary 
you.  Let  those  vain  conclusions  rest  where 
they  are,  deep  in  my  heart. 

The  important  post  which  Lord  Rillingdon 
had  filled,  in  one  of  our  greatest  depend- 
encies, and  the  skill,  courage,  and  wisdom 
with  which  he  had  directed  affairs  during  a 
very  critical  period,  had  opened  a  way  for 
him  to  still  higher  things.  He  and  Laura 
were  eoin2:  out  in  about  six  months  to  Lidia, 
and  she  and  he  insisted  that  I  sliould  accom- 
pany them  as  their  guest.  This  would  have 
been  too  delightful  under  happier  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  sense  of  dependence,  how- 
ever disguised,  is  dreadful.     We  are  so  con- 
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structed  that  for  an  average  mind  it  is  more 
painful  to  share  in  idle  dependence  the  stall- 
ed ox  of  a  friend  than  to  work  for  one's  own 
dinner  of  herbs. 

They  were  going  to  Brighton,  and  I 
consented  to  make  them  a  visit  there  of 
three  or  four  weeks  ;  after  which  I  was  to 
resume  my  search  for  a  "situation."  Laura 
entreated  me  at  least  to  accept  the  care  of 
her  little  child  ;  but  this,  too,  I  resolutely 
declined.  At  first  sight  you  will  charge  me 
with  folly  ;  but  if  you,  being  of  my  sex,  will 
place  yourself  for  a  moment  in  my  situa- 
tion, you  will  understand  why  I  refused.  I 
felt  that  I  should  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  Laura  would  never  have  ordered 
me  about  as  a  good  mother  would  like  to 
order  the  person  in  charge  of  her  only  child. 
She  would  have  been  embarrassed  and 
unhappy,  and  I  conscious  of  being  in  the 
way. 

Two  other  circumstances  need  explana- 
tion.    Laura  told   me,   long  after,  that  she 
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had  received  a  farewell  letter  from  Mr. 
Carmel,  who  told  her  that  he  had  written 
to  warn  me,  but  with  much  precaution,  as 
Sir  Harry  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  persons 
of  his  profession,  of  a  danger  which  he  was 
not  then  permitted  to  define.  Monsieur 
Droqville,  whom  Mr.  Marston  had  courted, 
and  sought  to  draw  into  relations  with  him, 
had  received  a  letter  from  that  young  man, 
stating  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  America  by  the  next  ship,  and  estab- 
lish himself  once  more  at  Dorracleugh.  It 
w^as  M|\  Carmel,  then,  who  had  written  the 
note  that  puzzled  me  so  much,  and  conveyed 
it,  by  another  hand,  to  the  post-office  of 
Cardyllion. 

Monsieur  Droqville  had  no  confidence  in 
Richard  Marston.  He  had  been  informed, 
besides,  of  the  exact  nature  of  Sir  Harry's 
will,  and  of  a  provision  that  made  his  be- 
quest to  me  void,  in  case  I  should  embrace 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  that  provision  in 

VOL.  Ill,  B 
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the  draft-will  of  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  and 
from  a  consideration  of  the  impolicy  of  any 
action  while  Lady  Lorrimer's  death  was  so 
recent,  and  my  indignation  so  hot,  that 
Droqville  had  resolved  that,  for  a  time,  at 
least,  the  attempt  to  gain  me  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  should  not  be  renewed. 

Taking  the  clear,  hard  view  they  do  of 
the  office  of  the  Church  upon  earth,  they 
are  right  to  discriminate.  In  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  the  souls  of  Dives  and  of  Lazarus 
are  equally  precious.  In  electing  which  to 
convert,  then,  they  discharge  but  a  simple 
duty  in  choosing  that  proselyte  who  will 
most  strengthen  the  influence  and  action  of 
the  Church  upon  earth.  In  that  respect, 
considering  the  theories  they  hold,  they  do 
right.     Common  sense  acquits  them. 

I  have  now  ended  my  necessary  chapter 
of  explanation,  and  my  story  goes  on  its 
way. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  ROKESTONES. 

A  SOLEMN  low-voiced  fuss  was  going  on 
^-^  in  the  old  house  at  Dorracleugh ; 
preparations  and  consultations  were  afoot ; 
a  great  deal  was  not  being  done,  but  there 
were  the  whispering  and  restlessness  of  ex- 
pectation, and  the  few  grisly  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  the  coffined  guest. 

Old  Mrs.  Shackleton,  the  housekeeper, 
crept  about  the  rooms,  her  handkerchief 
now  and  then  to  her  eyes ;  and  the  house- 
maid-in-chief, with  her  attendant  women, 
was  gliding  about. 

Sir  Harry  had,  years  before,  left  a  letter 

R  2 
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in  Mr.  Blount's  hands,  that  there  might  be 
no  delay  in  searching  for  a  will  directing 
all  that  concerned  his  funeral. 

The  coffin  was  to  be  placed  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  house,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  on  tressels,  under  the  broad  span  of 
the  chimney.  This  arrangement  is  more 
than  once  alluded  to  in  Pepys's  Diary.  He 
was  to  be  followed  to  the  grave  by  his 
tenantry,  and  such  of  the  gentry,  his 
neighbours,  as  might  please  to  attend. 
There  was  to  be  an  ample  repast  for  all 
comers,  consisting  of  as  much  "  meat  and 
drink  of  the  best  as  they  could  consume  ;" 
what  remained  was  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  in  the  evening. 

He  was  to  be  laid  in  the  family  vault  ad- 
joining the  church  of  Golden  Friars  ;  a  stone 
with  the  family  arms,  and  a  short  inscrip- 
tion, ^'  but  no  flatteries,"  was  to  be  set  up  in 
the  church,  on  the  south  wall,  next  the 
vault,  and  near  the  other  family  monuments, 
and  it  was  to  mention  that  he  died  unmar- 
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ried,  and  was  the  last  of  the  old  name  of 
Rokestone,  of  Dorracleugh. 

The  funeral  was  to  proceed  to  Golden 
Friars,  not  by  the  "mere  road,"  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  otlier  family  funerals,  from 
Dorracleugh  to  Golden  Friars,  by  the  old 
hi^h-road. 

If  he  should  die  at  home,  at  Dorracleugh, 
but  not  otherwise,  he  was  to  be  "  waked  " 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  had  been. 

There  were  other  directions,  presents  to 
the  sexton  and  parish-clerk,  and  details  that 
would  weary  you. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  hearse  arrived, 
and  two  or  three  minutes  after  Mr.  Blount 
drove  up  in  a  chaise. 

The  almost  gigantic  coffin  was  carried  up 
the  steps,  and  placed  under  the  broad 
canopy  assigned  to  it  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall. 

Mr.  Blount,  havino;  cnven  a  few  direc- 
tions,  inquired  for  Mr.  Marston,  and  found 
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that  gentleman,  in  a  suit  of  black,  in  the 
drawing-room. 

He  came  forward  ;  he  did  not  intend  it, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  gracious  and 
stately  melancholy  of  his  reception,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  not  only  the  chief 
mourner,  but  the  master  of  the  house. 

"  Altered  circumstances — a  great  change," 
said  Mr.  Marston,  taking  his  hand.  ^'  Many 
will  feel  his  death  deeply.  He  was  to  me 
— I  have  said  it  a  thousand  times — the  best 
friend  that  ever  man  had." 

"  Yes,  yes,  sir ;  he  did  show  wonderful 
patience  and  forbearance  with  you,  con- 
sidering his  temper,  which  was  proud  and 
fiery,  you  know — poor  gentleman  ! — poor 
Sir  Harry  ! — but  grandly  generous,  sir, 
grandly  generous." 

*'  It  is  a  consolation  to  me,  having  lost  a 
friend,  and,  I  may  say,  a  father,  who  was, 
in  patience,  forbearance,  and  generosity,  all 
vou  describe,  and  all  vou  know,  that  we 
were  lately,  thanks,  my  good  friend,  mainly 
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to  your  kind  offices,  upon  the  happiest 
terms.  He  used  to  talk  to  me  about  that 
farm  ;  he  took  such  an  interest  in  it — sit 
down,  pray — won't  you  have  some  sherry 
and  a  biscuit  ? — and  such  a  growing  interest 
in  me." 

"  I  think  he  really  was  coming  gradually 
not  to  think  quite  so  ill  of  you  as  he  did," 
said  good   Mr.   Blount.       '^  No  sherry,  no 

biscuit — no,   I    shan't   mind.     I   know,   sir, 

« 

that  under  great  and  sudden  temptation  a 
man  may  do  the  thing  he  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  repent  from  his  heart  after- 
wards, and  from  very  horror  of  his  one 
great  lapse,  may  walk,  all  the  rest  of  his 
life,  not  only  more  discreetly,  but  more 
safely  than  a  man  who  has  never  slipped  at 
all.  But  Sir  Harry  was  sensitive  and  fiery. 
He  had  thought  that  you  were  to  represent 
the  old  house,  and  perhaps  to  bear  the  name 
after  his  death ;  and  that  both  should  be 
slurred  by,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, a  shabby  crime  .  .  .  .  " 
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^'  Once  for  all,  Mr.  Blount,  you'll  be  good 
enou2jh   to  remember   that   such   lanD:uaD:e 

O  CO 

is  offensive  and  intolerable,"  interrupted 
Richard  Marston,  firmly  and  sharply. 
"  My  uncle  had  a  right  to  lecture  me  on 
the  subject — you  can  have  none." 

''  Except  as  a  friend,"  said  Mr.  Blount. 
"  I  shall,  however,  for  the  future,  observe 
your  wishes  upon  that  subject.  You  got  my 
letter  about  the  funeral,  I  see." 

^'  Yes,  they  are  doing  everything  exactly 
as  you  said,"  said  Marston,  recovering  his 
affabilitv. 

'^Here  is  the  letter,"  said  Mr.  Blount. 
"  You  should  run  your  eye  over  it." 

"Ha!     It  is  dated  a  lonsf  time  ao^o,"  said 

O  0      7 

Mr.  Marston.  "  It  was  no  sudden  presenti- 
ment, then.  How  well  he  looked  when  I 
was  leaving  this  !" 

"We  are  always  astonished  when  death 
gives  no  warning,"  said  Mr.  Blount;  "it 
hardly  ever  does  to  the  persons  most  inter- 
ested.   Doctors,  friends,  they  themselves,  are 
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all  in  a  conspiracy  to  conceal  the  thief  who 
has  got  into  the  bedroom.  It  matters  very 
little  that  the  survivors  have  had  warning." 

Richard  Marston  shook  his  head  and 
shruCTOfed  his  shoulders. 

"  Some  day  I  must  learn  prudence,"  said 
he. 

"  Let  it  be  the  true  prudence,"  said  Mr. 
Blount.  "  It  is  a  short  foresisjht  that  sees 
no  further  than  the  boundary  of  this  life." 

Mr.  Marston  opened  the  letter,  and  the 
old  gentleman  left  him,  to  see  after  the  pre- 
parations. 

Someone  at  Golden  Friars— I  think  it  was 
the  vicar — sent  me  the  country  paper,  with 
a  whole  column  in  mourning,  with  a  deep, 
black  eds^e,  sivinsj  a  full  account  of  the 
funeral  of  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  of  Dorra- 
cleugh.  The  ancient  family  whose  name  he 
bore  was  now  extinct.  I  saw  in  the  list  the 
names  of  county  people  who  had  come  in 
their  carriages  more  than  twenty  miles  to 
attend  the  funeral,  and  people  who  had  come 
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by  rail  hundreds  of  miles.  It  was  a  great 
county  gathering  mostly  that  followed  the 
last  of  the  Rokestones,  of  Dorracleugh,  to 
the  grave. 
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SEARCH   FOR    THE    WILL. 

nnHE  funeral  was  over ;  but  the  old  house 
•^  of  Dorracleugh  was  not  quiet  again  till 
the  night  fell,  and  there  was  no  more  to-ing 
and  fro-ing  in  the  stable-yard,  and  the  last 
tenant  had  swallowed  his  last  draught  of 
beer,  and  mounted  and  ridden  away  through 
the  mist,  over  the  fells,  to  his  distant  farm. 

The  moon  shone  peacefully  over  mere  and 
fell,  and  on  the  time-worn  church  of  Golden 
Friars,  and  through  the  window,  bright,  on 
the  grey  flags  that  lie  over  Sir  Harry  Roke- 
stone.  Never  did  she  keep  serener  watch 
over  the  first  night  of  a  mortal's  sleep  in  his 
last  narrow  bed. 
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Richard  Marston  saw  this  pure  light,  and 
musing,  looked  from  the  window.  It  shone, 
he  thought,  over  his  wide  estate.  Beyond 
the  mere,  all  but  Clusted,  for  many  a  mile 
was  his  own.  At  this  side,  away  in  the 
direction  of  distant  Haworth,  a  broad  prin- 
cipality of  moss  and  heath,  with  scattered 
stretches  of  thin  arable  and  pasture,  ran  side 
by  side  with  the  Mardykes  estate,  magnifi- 
cent in  vastness,  if  not  in  rental. 

His  dreams  were  not  of  feudal  hospitality 
and  the  hearty  old-world  life.  His  thoughts 
were  far  away  from  this  grand  scenery  or 
lonely  Dorracleugh.  Ambition  built  his 
castles  in  the  air ;  nothing  very  noble.  It 
was  not  even  the  tawdry  and  tradesman- 
like ambition  of  modern  times.  He  had  no 
taste  for  that  particular  form  of  meanness, 
nor  patience  for  its  drudgery.  He  would 
subscribe  to  election  funds,  place  his  county 
influence  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister; 
spend  money  on  getting  and  keeping  a  seat ; 
be   found  in  his  place  whenever  a  critical 
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vote  was  impending ;  and  by  force  of  this, 
and  of  his  county  position,  and  the  old  name 
— for  he  would  take  the  name  of  Roke- 
stone,  in  spite  of  his  uncle's  awkward  direc- 
tion about  his  epitaph,  and  no  one  could 
question  his  relationship — by  dint  of  all  this, 
with,  I  daresay,  the  influence  of  a  high 
marriage,  he  hoped  to  get  on,  not  from 
place  to  place,  but  what  would  answer  him 
as  well,  from  title  to  title.  First  to  revive 
the  baronetage,  and  then,  after  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  more  of  faithful  service,  to 
become  Baron  Rokestone,  of  Dorracleus^h. 

It  was  not  remorse,  then,  that  kept  the 
usurper's  eyes  wide  open,  as  he  lay  that  night 
in  the  dark  in  his  bed,  his  brain  in  a  fever. 
His  conscience  had  no  more  life  in  it  than 
the  window-stone.  It  troubled  him  with  no 
compunction.  There  was  at  his  heart,  on 
the  contrary,  a  vindictive  elation  at  having 
defeated  with  so  much  simplicity  the  un- 
natural will  of  his  uncle. 

Bright  rose  the  sun  next  morning  over 
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Dorracleugh,  a  sun  of  good  omen.  Richard 
Marston  had  appointed  three  o'clock  as  the 
most  convenient  hour  for  all  members  of 
the  conference,  for  a  meeting  and  a  formal- 
ity. A  mere  formality,  in  truth,  it  was,  a 
search  for  the  will  of  Sir  Harry  Rokestone. 
Mr.  Blount  had  slept  at  Dorracleugh.  Mr. 
Jarlcot,  a  short,  plump  man,  of  five-and- 
fifty,  with  a  grave  face  and  a  bullet  head, 
covered  with  short,  lank,  black  hair,  accom- 
panied by  his  confidential  man,  Mr.  Spaight, 
arrived  in  his  gig,  just  as  the  punctual  clock 
of  Dorracleusfh  struck  three. 

Very  soon  after  the  old  vicar  rode  up,  on 
his  peaceable  pony,  and  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  little  party  were 
assembled,  with  sad,  kind  face,  and  gentle, 
old-fashioned  ceremony,  with  a  little  pow- 
dering of  dust  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  clerical 
costume. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  pleasant  satire  that 
Richard  Marston  had  observed  old  Lemuel 
Blount  ever  since  he  had  been  assured  that 
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the  expected  will  was  not  forthcoming. 
These  holy  men,  how  they  love  an  annuity ! 
Not  that  they  like  money,  of  course ; 
that's  Mammon  ;  but  because  it  lifts  them 
above  earthly  cares,  and  gives  them  the 
power  of  relieving  the  wants  of  their  fellow- 
Christians.  How  slyly  the  old  gentleman 
had  managed  it !  How  thoughtful  his  ap- 
pointing himself  guardian  to  the  young  lady ! 
What  endless  opportunities  his  powers  over 
the  settlements  would  present  of  making 
handsome  terms  for  himself  with  an  intend- 
ing bridegroom  ! 

On  arriving,  in  full  confidence  that  the 
will  was  safe  in  its  iron  repository,  Chris- 
tian could  not  have  looked  more  comfort- 
able when  he  enjoyed  his  famous  prospect 
from  the  delectable  mountains.  But  when 
it  turned  out  that  the  will  was  nowhere,  the 
same  Christian,  trudging  on  up  the  hill  of 
difficulty  in  his  old  "burdened  fashion," 
could  not  have  looked  more  hanoj-dosf  and 
overpowered  than  he. 
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His  low  spirits,  his  sighs  and  ejaculations, 
amused  Richard  Marston  extremely.  When 
he  heard  him  say  to  himself,  when  first  he 
learned  that  the  vicar  had  looked  into  the 
safe,  and  found  nothing,  "  How  sad  !  How 
strange  !  How  very  sad  !"  as  he  stood  at 
the  window,  with  his  head  lowered,  and  his 
fingers  raised,  he  was  tempted  to  rebuke  his 
audacity  with  some  keen  and  cautious  irony  ; 
but  those  who  Vv^in  may  laugh — he  could 
afford  to  be  good-humoured,  and  a  silent 
sneer  contented  him. 

Mr.  Blount,  having,  as  T  said,  heard  that 
the  vicar  had  searched  the  "  safe,"  and  that 
Mr.  Spaight,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Marston, 
and  the  housekeeper,  had  searched  all  the 
drawers,  desks,  boxes,  presses,  and  other 
lock-up  places  in  the  house  in  vain,  for  any 
paper  having  even  a  resemblance  to  a  will, 
said  :  "  It  is  but  a  form ;  but  as  you  propose 
it,  be  it  so." 

And  now  this  form  was  to  be  complied 
with.     Mr.  Marston  told  the  servant  to  send 
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Mrs.  Shackleton  with  the  keys.  Mr.  Marston 
led  the  way,  and  four  other  gentlemeri  fol- 
lowed, attended  by  the  housekeeper. 

There  was  not  much  talking  ;  a  clatter  of 
feet  on  uncarpeted  floors,  the  tiny  jingle  of 
small  keys,  the  opening  of  doors,  and  clap- 
ping of  lids,  and  now  and  then  Mrs.  Shack- 
leton's  hard  treble  was  heard  in  answer  to 
an  interrogatory. 

This  went  on  for  more  than  twenty 
minutes  up-stairs,  and  then  the  exploring 
party  came  down  the  stairs  again,  Richard 
Marston  talking  to  the  vicar,  Mr.  Blount  to 
Mr.  Spaight,  while  Mr.  Jarlcot,  the  attorney, 
listened  to  Mrs.  Shackleton,  the  house- 
keeper. 

Richard  Marston  led  the  party  to  Sir  Har- 
ry's room.  The  carpet  was  still  on  the  floor, 
the  curtains  hanging  still,  in  gloomy  folds,  to 
the  ground.  Sir  Harry's  hat  and  stick  lay  on 
the  small  round  table,  where  he  had  care- 
lessly thrown  them  when  he  came  in  from 
his  last  walk  about  Dorracleugh,  his  slippers 
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lay  on  the  hearthrug  before  his  easy-chair, 
and  his  pipe  was  on  the  mantelpiece. 

The  party  stood  in  this  long  and  rather 
gloomy  room  in  straggling  disarray,  still 
talking. 

"There's  Pixie,"  said  old  Mr.  Spaight, 
who  had  been  a  bit  of  a  sportsman,  and 
loved  coursing  in  his  youth,  as  he  stopped 
before  a  portrait  of  a  greyhound,  poking  his 
long  nose  and  spectacles,  with  a  faint  smirk, 
close  into  the  canvas.  "  Sir  Harry's  dog ;  fine 
dog,  Pixie,  won  the  cup  twice  on  Doppleton 
Lea  thirty-two  years  ago."  But  this  was  a 
murmured  meditation,  for  he  was  a  staid 
man  of  business  now,  and  his  liking  for  dogs 
and  horses  was  incongruous,  and  no  one  in 
the  room  heard  him.  Mr.  Jarlcot's  voice 
recalled  him. 

"  Mr.  Marston  was  speaking  to  you,  Mr. 
Spaight." 

"  Oh  !  I  was  just  saying  I  think  nothing 
could  have  been  more  careful,"  said  Mr. 
Marston,   "than  the  search   you  made  up- 
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stairs,  in  presence  of  me  and  Mrs.  Shackle- 
ton,  on  Thursday  last  ?" 

"  No,  sir — certainly  nothing — it  could  not 
possibly  have  escaped  us,"  answered  Mr. 
Spaight. 

^' And  that  is  your  opinion  also?"  asked 
Mr.  Jarlcot  of  Richard  Marston. 

"Clearly,"  he  answered. 

'Til  make  a  note  of  that,  if  you  allow  me," 
said  Mr.  Jarlcott ;  and  he  made  an  entry, 
with  Mr.  Marston*s  concurrence,  in  his 
pocket-book. 

"  And  now  about  this,"  said  Mr.  Jarlcot, 
with  a  clumsy  bow  to  Mr.  Marston,  and 
touching  the  door  of  the  safe  with  his  open 
hand. 

"  You  have  got  the  key,  sir  ?"  said  Mars- 
ton to  the  good  vicar  with  silver  hair,  who 
stood  meekly  by,  distrait  and  melancholy, 
an  effigy  of  saintly  contemplation. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  vicar,  wakening  up. 
*'  Yes ;  the  key,  but — but  you  know  there's 
nothing  there." 

*s2 
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He  moved  the  key  vaguely  about  as  he 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  inviting 
anyone  who  pleased  to  try. 

''  I  think,  sir,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well 
if  you  will  kindly  open  it  yourself,"  said 
Marston. 

"  Yes,  surely — I  suppose  so — with  all  my 
heart,"  said  the  vicar. 

The  door  of  the  safe  opened  easily,  and 
displayed  the  black  iron  void,  into  which  all 
looked. 

Blessed  are  they  who  expect  nothing,  for 
they  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Of  course 
no  one  was  surprised.  But  Mr.  Blount  shook 
his  head,  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  groaned 
audibly,  '*  I  am  very  sorry." 

Mr.  Marston  did  not  affect  to  hear  him. 
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A    DISAPPOINTMENT. 

I  THINK,"  said  Mr.  Jarlcot,  "it  will  be 
desirable  that  I  should  take  a  note  of 
any  information  which  Mr.  Marston  and  the 
vicar  may  be  so  good  as  to  supply  with  re- 
spect  to  the   former    search    in  the    same 
place.     I  think,  sir,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing the  vicar,  "  you  mentioned  that  the  de- 
ceased, Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  placed  that  key 
in  your  charge  on  the  evening  of  his  de- 
parture from  this  house  for  London  ?" 
"  So  it  was,  sir,"  said  the  vicar. 
"  Was  it  out  of  your  possession  for  any 
time  ?" 
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"  For  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Marston  on  his  way  to 
this  house  ;  but  as  I  was  making  a  sick-call 
near  this,  I  started  not  many  minutes  after 
he  left  me,  and  on  the  way  it  struck  me  that 
I  might  as  well  have  back  the  key.  I  ar- 
rived here,  I  believe,  almost  as  soon  as  he, 
and  he  quite  agreed  with  me  that  I  had 
better  get  the  key  back  again  into " 

"  Into  your  own  custody,"  interposed 
Marston.  "  You  may  recollect  that  it  was  I 
who  suggested  it  the  moment  you  came." 

"  And  the  key  was  not  out  of  your  pos- 
session, Mr.  Marston,  during  the  interval  ?" 
said  Mr.  Jarlcot. 

"  Not  for  one  moment,"  answered 
Richard  Marston,  promptly. 

"  And  you  did  not,  I  think  you  mention- 
ed,  open  that  safe  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  made  no  use  whatever 
of  that  key  at  any  time.  I  never  saw  that 
safe  open  until  the  vicar  opened  it  in  my 
presence,  and  we  both  saw  that  it  contained 
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nothing ;  so  did  Mrs.  Shackleton,  as  intel- 
ligent a  witness  as  any.  And,  I  think,  we 
can  all — I  know  I  can,  for  my  part — de- 
pose, on  oath,  to  the  statements  we  have 
made." 

Mr.  Jarlcot  raised  his  eyebrows  solemn- 
ly, slowly  shook  his  head,  and,  having  re- 
placed his  note-book  in  his  pocket,  drew 
a  long  breath  in  through  his  rounded  lips, 
with  a  sound  that  almost  amounted  to  a 
whistle. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct ;  it  amounts 
to  demonstration,"  he  said,  raising  his  head, 
putting  his  hands  into  his  trousers-pockets, 
and  looking  slowly  round  the  cornice. 
"  Haven't  you  something  to  say?"  he  added, 
laying  his  hand  gently  on  Mr.  Blount's  arm, 
and  then  turning  a  step  or  two  away  ;  while 
Marston,  who  could  not  comprehAd  what 
he  fancied  to  be  an  almost  affected  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  to  discover  a  will, 
thought  he  saw  his  eyes  wander,  when  he 
thought  no  one  was  looking,  curiously  to  the 
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grate  and  the  hobs ;  perhaps  in  search,  as  he 
suspected,  of  paper  ashes. 

'*  I  am  awfully  sorry,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Blount,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair  in  un- 
disguised despondency.  "  The  will,  as  it 
was  drafted,  would  have  provided  splendid- 
ly for  Miss  Ethel  Ware,  and  left  you,  Mr. 
Marston,  an  annuity  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  a  year,  and  a  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  For  two  or  three  years  I  had 
been  urging  him  to  execute  it ;  it  is  evident 
he  never  did.  He  has  destroyed  the  draft, 
instead  of  executing  it.  That  hope  is  quite 
gone — totally." 

Mr.  Blount  stood  up  and  said,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  forehead,  "  I  am  grieved — 
I  am  shocked — I  am  profoundly  grieved." 

Mr.  Marston  was  strongly  tempted  to  tell 
Mr.  Blcflmt  what  he  thought  of  him.  Jarl- 
cot  and  he,  no  doubt,  understood  one  an- 
other, and  had  intended  making  a  nice  thing 
of  it. 

He  could  not  smile,  nor  even  sneer,  just 
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then,  but  Mr.  Marston  fixed  on  Lemuel 
Blount  a  sidelong  look  of  the  sternest  con- 
tempt. 

*' There  is,  then,"  said  Mr.  Blount,  collect- 
ing himself,  "  no  will." 

"  That  seems  pretty  clear,"  said  Mr.  Mars- 
ton,  with,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  cold  scorn  in 
his  tone.  "  I  think  so  ;  and  I  rather  fancy 
you  think  so  too." 

"Except  this,"  continued  Mr.  Blount,  pro- 
ducing a  paper  from  his  pocket,  at  which  he 
had  been  fumbling.  "  Mr.  Jarlcot  will 
hand  you  a  copy.  I  urged  him,  God  knows 
how  earnestly,  to  revoke  it.  Ifc  was  made 
at  the  period  of  his  greatest  displeasure  with 
you ;  it  leaves  everything  to  Miss  Ethel 
Ware,  and  gives  you,  I  grieve  to  say,  but  an 
annuity  of  four  hundred  a  year.  It  ap- 
points me  guardian  to  the  young  fady,  in 
the  same  terms  that  the  latter  will  would 
have  done,  and  leaves  me,  besides,  an  an- 
nuity of  five  hundred  a  year,  half  of  which  I 
shall,  if  you  don't  object,  make  over  to  you." 
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"  Oh !  oh  !  a  will  ?  That's  all  right,"  said 
Marston,  trying  to  smile  with  lips  that  had 
grown  white ;  "  I,  of  course,  you — we  all 
wish  nothing  but  what  is  right  and  fair." 

Mr.  Jarlcot  handed  him  a  new  neatly- 
folded  paper,  endorsed  "  Copy  of  the  Will 
of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Rokestone,  Bart." 
Richard  Marston  took  it  with  a  hand  that 
trembled,  a  hand  that  had  not  often 
trembled  before. 

"Then,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Blount,  you  will 
look  in  on  me,  by-and-by,  to  arrange  about 
the  steps  to  be  taken  about  proving  it," 
said  Mr.  Jarlcot. 

"  It's  all  right,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mr.  Mars- 
ton, vaguely,  looking  from  man  to  man  un- 
certainly. "  I  expected  a  will,  of  course ;  I 
don't  suppose  I  have  a  friend  among  you, 
gentlemen,  why  should  I  ?  I  am  sure  I 
have  some  enemies.  I  don't  know  what 
country  attorneys,  and  nincompoops,  and 
Golden  Friars'  bumpkins  may  think  of  it, 
but  I  know  what  the  world  will  think,  that 
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I'm  swindled  by  a  d — d  conspiracy,  and  that 
that  old  man,  who's  in  his  grave,  has  behaved 
like  a  villain." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Marston,  your  dead  uncle !" 
said  the  good  vicar,  lifting  his  hand  in  depre- 
cation, with  gentle  horror.  "You  wouldn't, 
you  can't  !" 

"  What  the  devil  is  it  to  you,  sir  ?"  cried 
Marston,  with  a  look  as  if  he  could  have 
struck  him.  "  I  say  it's  all  influence,  and 
d — d  juggling — I'm  not  such  a  simpleton. 
No  one  expected,  of  course,  that  opportuni- 
ties like  those  should  not  have  been  improv- 
ed. The  thing's  transparent.  I  wish  you 
joy,  Mr.  Blount,  of  your  five  hundred  a  year, 
and  you,  Mr.  Jarlcot,  of  your  approaching 
management  of  the  estates  and  the  money. 
If  you  fancy  a  will  like  that,  turning  his  own 
nephew  adrift  on  the  world  in  favour  of 
methodists  and  attorneys,  and  a  girl  he 
never  saw  till  the  other  day,  is  to  pass  un- 
challenged, you're  very  much  mistaken  ;  it's 
just  the  thing  that  always  happens  when  an 
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old  man  like  that  dies — there's  a  will  of 
course — every  one  understands  it.  I'll  have 
you  all  where  you  won't  like." 

Mrs.  Shackleton,  with  her  mouth  pursed, 
her  nose  high  in  air,  and  her  brows  knit 
over  a  vivid  pair  of  eyes,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  group  who  seemed  ready  to  explode 
in  reply  ;  Mr.  Blount  looked  simply  shocked 
and  confounded  ;  the  vicar  maintained  his 
bewildered  and  appealing  stare  ;  Mr. 
Spaight's  eyebrows  were  elevated  above  his 
spectacles,  and  his  mouth  opened,  as  he 
leaned  forward  his  long  nose  ;  Mr.  Jarlcot's 
brow  looked  thunderous,  and  his  chops  a 
little  flushed ;  all  were  staring  for  some 
seconds  in  silence  on  Mr.  Marston,  whose 
concluding  sentences  had  risen  almost  to  a 
shriek,  with  a  laugh  running  through  it. 

*^  I  think,  Mr.  Marston,"  said  Jarlcot, 
after  a  couple  of  efforts,  "  you  would  do  well 
to — to  consider,  a  little,  the  bearing  of  your 
language  ;  I  don't  think  you  can  quite  see 
its  force." 
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*^  I  wish  you  could — I  mean  it ;  and  I'm 
d — d  but  you  shall  feel  it  too !  You  shall 
hear  of  me  sooner  than  you  all  think.  I'm 
not  a  fellow  to  be  pigeoned  so  simply." 

With  these  words,  he  walked  into  the 
hall,  and  a  few  moments  after  they  heard 
the  door  shut  with  a  violent  clang. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  in  the  room  for 
a  little  time  ;  these  peaceable  people  seemed 
stunned  by  the  explosion. 

"  Evasit,  erupit,"  murmured  the  vicar, 
sadly,  raising  his  hands,  and  shaking  his 
head.     "  How  very  painful !" 

"  I  don't  wonder — I  make  great  allow- 
ances," said  Mr.  Blount,  "  I  have  been 
very  unhappy  myself,  ever  since  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  not  executed  the 
new  will.  I  am  afraid  the  young  man 
will  never  consent  to  accept  a  part  of  my 
annuity — he  is  so  spirited." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy  on  that  point,"  said  Mr. 
Jarlcot ;    "  if  you  lodge  it,  he'll  draw  it ; 
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not — but  I  think — you  might  do — better- — 
with  your  money." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone,  unde- 
finable,  that  prompted  a  dark  curiosity. 

Mr.  Blount  turned  on  him  a  quick  look  of 
inquiry.  Mr.  Jarlcot  lowered  his  eyes, 
and  then  turned  them  to  the  window,  with 
the  remark  that  the  Summer  was  making  a 
long  stay  this  year. 

Mr.  Blount  looked  down  and  slowly 
rubbed  his  forehead,  thinking,  and  sighing 
deeply,  as  he  said,  "  It's  a  wonderful  world, 
this — may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  all !" 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


A  woman's  heart. 


IWO  or  three  notices,  which,  Mr.  Jarlcot 
said,  would  not  cost  five  pounds,  were 
served  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Marston,  and  with 
these  the  faint  echo  of  his  thunders  subsided. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  material  for  litigation. 

"  The  notices,"  Mr.  Jarlcot  said,  "  came 
from  Marshall  and  Whitaker,  the  solicitors 
who  had  years  before  submitted  the  cases 
for  him,  upon  his  uncle's  title,  and  upon 
the  question  of  his  own  position  as  nearest 
of  kin  and  heir-at-law.  He  was  very  care- 
fully advised  as  to  how  exactly  he  should 
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stand  in  the  event  of  his  uncle's  dying  in- 
testate." 

I  was  stunned  when  I  heard  of  my  enor- 
mous fortune,  involving,  as  it  did,  his  ruin. 
I  would  at  once  have  taken  measures  to 
deal  as  generously  with  him  as  the  other 
will,  of  which  I  then  knew  no  more  than 
that  Sir  Harry  must  have  contemplated,  at 
one  time,  the  possibility  at  least  of  signing 
it. 

When  I  left  Golden  Friars  I  did  so  with 
an  unalterable  resolution  never  to  see 
Richard  Marston  again.  But  this  was  com- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  my  intention  to 
provide  more  suitably  for  him.  I  took  Mr. 
Blount  into  council ;  but  I  was  disappointed. 
The  will  had  been  made  during  my  father's 
lifetime,  and  in  evident  apprehension  of  his 
influence  over  me,  and  deprived  me  of  the 
power  of  making  any  charge  upon  the  pro- 
perty, whether  land  or  money.  I  could  do 
nothing  but  make  him  a  yearly  present  of  a 
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part  of  my  income,  and  even  that  was  em- 
barrassed by  many  ingenious  conditions  and 
difficulties. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  letter  reached 
me  from  Richard  Marston,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary I  had  ever  read — a  mad  letter  in 
parts,  and  wicked — a  letter,  also,  full  of 
penitence  and  self-upbraiding.  "I  am  a 
fiend.  I  have  been  all  cruelty  and  false- 
hood, you  all  mercy  and  truth,"  it  said.  "  I 
have  heard  of  your  noble  wishes — I  know 
how  vain  they  are.  You  can  do  nothing 
that  1  would  accept.  I  am  well  enough. 
Think  no  more  of  the  wretch.  I  have 
found,  too  late,  I  cannot  live  without  you. 
You  shall  hear  of  me  no  more ;  only  forgive 
me." 

There  are  parts  of  this  strange  letter  that 
I  never  understood,  that  may  bear  many 
interpretations,  no  one  distinctly. 

When  Mr.  Blount  spoke  of  him  he  never 
gave  me  his  conclusions,  and  it  was  always  in 
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the  sad  form  "  Let  us  hope  ;"  he  never  said 
exactly  what  he  suspected.  Mr.  Jarlcot 
plainly  had  but  one  opinion  of  him,  and 
that  the  worst. 

I  agreed,  I  think,  with  neither.  I  relied 
on  instinct,  which  no  one  can  analyse  or 
define — the  wild  inspiration  of  nature — the 
saddest,  and  often  the  truest  guide.  Let 
me  not  condemn,  then,  lest  I  be  con- 
demned. 

The  good  here  are  not  without  wicked- 
ness, nor  the  wicked  without  goodness. 
With  death  begins  the  defecation.  Each 
character  will  be  sifted  as  wheat.  The  eter- 
nal Judge  will  reduce  each,  by  the  irresisti- 
ble chemistry  of  his  power  and  truth,  to  its 
basis,  for  neither  hell  nor  heaven  can  receive 
a  mixed  character. 

I  did  hear  of  Richard  Marston  again  once 
more — it  was  about  ^\q  months  later,  when 
the  news  of  his  death  by  fever,  at  Marseilles, 
reached  Mr.  Blount. 
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Since  then  my  life  has  been  a  retrospect. 
Two  years  I  passed  in  India  with  my  be- 
loved friend,  Laura.  But  my  melancholy 
grew  deeper  ;  the  shadows  lengthened — and 
an  irrepressible  yearning  to  revisit  Golden 
Friars  and  Malory  seized  me.  I  returned 
to  England. 

I  am  possessed  of  fortune.  I  thank  God 
for  its  immunities — I  well  know  how  great 
they  are.  For  its  pleasures,  I  have  long 
ceased  to  care.  To  the  poor,  I  try  to  make 
it  useful — but  I  am  quite  conscious  that  in 
this  there  is  no  merit.  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  money.  I  think  I  have  none  in  flattery. 
I  need  deny  myself  nothing,  and  yet  be  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  measure  charity 
arithmetically  a  princely  Christian  benefac- 
tress. I  wish  I  were  quite  sure  of  having 
ever  given  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  spirit 
that  my  Maker  commends. 

A  few  weeks  after  ray  return,  Mr.  Blount 
showed  me  a  letter.     The  signature  startled 
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me.  It  was  from  Monsieur  Droqville,  and 
a  very  short  one.  It  was  chiefly  upon 
some  trifling  business,  and  it  said,  near  the 
end, 

"  You  sometimes  see  Miss  Ware,  I  be- 
lieve ;  she  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  her  old 
friend,  Mr.  Carmel,  died  last  Summer  at  his 
missionary  post  in  South  America.  A  truer 
soldier  of  Christ  never  fell  in  the  field  of  his 
labours.     Requiescat !" 

There  was  a  tremble  at  my  heart,  and  a 
swelling.  I  held  the  sentence  before  my 
eyes  till  they  filled  with  tears. 

My  faithful,  noble  friend  !  At  my  side  in 
every  trouble.  The  one  of  all  mortals  I 
have  met  who  strove  with  his  whole  heart 
to  win  me,  according  to  his  lights,  to  God. 
May  God  receive  and  for  ever  bless  you  for 
it,  patient,  gentle  Edwyn  Carmel !  His 
griefs  are  over.  To  me  there  seems  an 
angelic  light  around  him — the  pale  enthusi- 
ast in  the  robe  of  his  purity  stands  saint-like 
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before  me.  I  remember  all  your  tender 
care.  I  better  understand,  too,  the  wide 
differences  that  separated  us,  now,  than  in 
my  careless  girlhood — but  these  do  not  dis- 
may me.  I  know  that  "in  my  father's 
house  are  many  mansions,"  and  I  hope  that 
when  the  clouds  that  darken  this  life  are 
passed,  we  may  yet  meet  and  thank  and 
bless  you,  my  noble-hearted  friend,  where, 
in  one  love  and  light,  the  redeemed  shall 
w^alk  for  evermore. 

At  Golden  Friars  I  lived  again  for  a  short 
time.  But  the  associations  of  Dorracleugh 
were  too  new  and  harrowing.  I  left  that 
place  to  the  care  of  good  Mr.  Blount,  who 
loves  it  better  than  any  other.  He  pays 
me  two  or  three  visits  every  year  at  Ma- 
lory, and  advises  me  in  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  do  not  affect  the  airs  of  an  anchorite. 
But  my  life  is,  most  people  would  think,  in- 
tolerably monotonous  and  lonely.    To  me  it 
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is  not  only  endurable,  but  the  sweetest  that, 
in  my  peculiar  state  of  mind,  I  could  have 
chosen. 

With  the  flight  of  my  years,  and  the  slow 
approach  of  the  hour  when  dust  will  return 
to  dust,  the  love  of  solitude  steals  on  me, 
and  no  regrets  for  the  days  I  have  lost,  as 
my  friends  insist,  and  no  yearnings  for  a  re- 
turn to  an  insincere  and  tawdry  world,  have 
ever  troubled  me.  In  girlhood  I  contracted 
my  love  of  this  simple  rural  solitude,  and 
my  premature  experience  of  all  that  is 
disappointing  and  deplorable  in  life  con- 
firms it.  But  the  spell  of  its  power  is  in  its 
recollections.  It  is  a  place,  unlike  Dorra- 
cleugh,  sunny  and  cheerful,  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful, and  this  tones  the  melancholy  of  its 
visions,  and  prevents  their  sadness  from  be- 
coming overpowering. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  are  living, 
like  me,  altogether  in  the  past,  and  in  hour- 
ly communion  with  visionary  companions  ? 
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Richard  Marston,  does  a  waking  hour 
ever  pass  without,  at  some  moment,  recall- 
ing your  image  ?  I  do  not  mistake  you ;  I 
have  used  no  measured  language  in  describ- 
ing you.  I  know  you  for  the  evil,  fascinat- 
ing, reckless  man  you  were.  Such  a  man 
as,  had  I  never  seen  you,  and  only  known 
the  sum  of  his  character,  T  ought  to  have 
hated.  A  man  who,  being  such  as  he  was, 
meditated  against  me  a  measureless  wrong. 
I  look  into  my  heart,  is  there  vengeance 
there  against  you?  Is  there  judgment? 
Is  there  even  alienation  ? 

Oh !  how  is  it  that  reason,  justice,  virtue, 
all  cannot  move  you  from  a  secret  place  in 
my  inmost  heart  ?  Can  any  man  who  has 
once  been  an  idol,  such  as  you  were,  ever 
perish  utterly  in  that  mysterious  shrine — a 
woman's  heart  ?  In  solitary  hours,  as  I, 
unseen,  look  along  the  sea,  ray  cheeks  are 
wet  with  tears ;  in  the  wide  silence  of  the 
night  my  lonely  sobs   are   heard.     Is    my 
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grief  for  you  mere  madness  ?  Why  is  it 
that  man  so  differs  from  man  ?  Why  does 
he  often  so  differ  from  the  noble  creature 
he  might  have  been,  and  sometimes  almost 
was? 

Over  an  image  partly  dreamed  and  partly 
real,  shivered  utterly,  but  still  in  memory 
visible,  I  pouv  out  the  vainest  of  all  sor- 
rows. 

In  the  wonderful  working  that  subdues 
all  things  to  itself — in  all  the  changes  of 
spirit,  or  the  spaces  of  eternity,  is  there, 
shall  there  never  be,  from  the  first  failure, 
evolved  the  nobler  thing  that  might  have 
been  ?  I  care  for  no  other.  I  can  love  no 
other ;  and  were  I  to  live  and  keep  my 
youth  through  eternity,  I  think  I  never 
could  be  interested  or  won  again.  ,  Solitude 
has  become  dear  to  me,  because  he  is  in  it. 
Am  I  giving  this  infinite  true  love  in  vain  ? 
I  comfort  myself  with  one  vague  hope.  I 
cannot  think  that  nature  is  so  cynical.   Does 
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the  loved  phantom  represent  nothing  ?  And 
is  the  fidelity  that  nature  claims,  but  an  in- 
fatuation and  a  waste? 


THE  END. 
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OUE  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Eev.  F. 

Arnold.     2  vols.  8vo.     (In  the  Press.) 
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ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE.     By 

Parker  Gitj^more  ("  Ubiqiie"),  author  of   "Prairie   Farms   and 
Prairie  Folk,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  -with  Illustrations.     21s. 

"Written  in  bright  and  lively  style." — Athenxum, 

"An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic." — John  Bull. 

"Two  readable  volumes,  which  become  at  times  really  exciting. — Standard. 

TO    AND    FROM     CONSTANTINOPLE.      By 

Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningh.\m,  author  of  "  Life  in  a  French  Chateau*" 

&c.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     (Just  Ready.) 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES    AND    CORRESPONDENCE.       By    his  Wife. 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     2-is.    (Just  Ready. j 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder    of 

Pennsylvania.   By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.   A  New  Library  Editiox. 
1  vol.  demy  Svo,  with  Portrait.     12s. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Peuu '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
▼ised  and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  anew  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England." — Examiner. 

"  '  William  Penn  '  is  a  fine  and  noble  work.  Eloquent,  picturesque,  and  epigra- 
matic  in  style,  subtle  and  philosophical  in  insight,  and  moderate  and  accurate  in 
statement,  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  biography  ought  to  be." — Sundou  Times. 

"The  character  of  this  great  Christian  Englishman,  William  Penn,  a  true  hero 
of  moral  and  civil  conquests,  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  modern  history,  and  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  his  countrymen  of  all  ages.  This  biography  of  him  now 
flually  put  into  shape  as  a  standard  work  of  its  kind,  is  Mr.  i>ixoa"s  most  useful 
production.  Few  books  have  a  more  genial  and  wholesome  intei'est,  or  convey 
more  beneficial  instruction." — Illustrated  News. 

MODERN    TURKEY.       By    J.   Lewis    Farley, 

Consul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at  Bristol.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.  14s. 

Contents: — Beyrout;  Beit-Miry;  Mount  Lebanon;  Travelling  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
a  Day  with  the  Bedawius;  Syria,  Past  and  Present;  the  Empress  Eugenie's' 
Visit  to  Constantinople;  the  Suez  Canal ;  Turkish  Women;  Turkish  Arma- 
ments: Public  Instruction;  the  Capitulations;  Turkey  as  a  Field   for  Emi- 
gration; British  Interests  in  Turkey;  Turkish  Finances;  the  Stock  Exchange; 
Geographical  Position  of  the  Empire ;  Agricultural  Products ;  Fisheries ;  Mines ; 
Petroleum;  Koads  ;  Eailways;  Docks  and  Harbours;   Public  Works,  &c. 
"Books  on  Turkey  by  impartial  authorities  are  not  very  common,  and  we  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  anything  that  gives  us  the  most  recent  information,  and 
appears  to  be  written  frankly  and  dispassionately." — Times. 

"Mr.  Farley  has  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  to  communicate  in  regard 
to  the  resources  of  modern  Turkey ;  and  we  may  add  that  he  puts  it  briefly,  clearly, 
and  in  an  agreeable  style." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Farley  is  to  be  praised  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  marshall- 
ed his  facts  and  arranged  his  matter.  His  style,  too,  is  lucid  and  agreeable,  and 
he  manages  to  clothe  the  dry  skeleton  of  statistics  with  life  and  animation.  Hit« 
book  will  do  a  great  deal  to  remove  many  prejudices  against  Turkey  from  the 
minds  of  Englishmen,  and  will  bring  very  vividly  before  their  eyes  the  present  con- 
dition of  a  country  about  which  great  numbers  of  our  countrymen  are  lamentably 
igno  ran  t. ' ' — £xam  iner. 
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THE  LUSHAI  EXPEDITION.     1871-72.    Bj  R. 

G.  WooDTHORPE,  Lieut.  Royal  Engineers.     1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,     los. 

"  Lieut.  Woodthorpe's  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  as  well  as 
interesting.  The  writer  excels  in  description,  and  is  very  pleasing  in  his  geogra- 
phical and  scenic  sketches.  Its  descriptions,  indeed,  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  the  work.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
life  ill  India  will  find  almost  every  line  to  be  worth  close  attention." — Post. 

"Lieut.  Woodthorpe  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  British  public  by 
giving  them  a  most  valuable  and  intelligible  narrative  of  the  Lushai  Expedition. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  Indian  ailairs  cannot  do  better  than  consult  this 
interesting  book.'' — United  Service  Gazette. 

'•A  highly  entertaining  and  instnictive  book.  What  the  Lushai  force  saw, 
accomplished,  and  went  through,  Lieut.  Woodthorpe  has  told  in  a  genial  and 
graphic  style,  besides  giving  us  much  inforaiation  about  these  curious  and  inte- 
resting tribes.  The  book  will  be  read  by  all  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit." — 
United  Service  Magazine. 

"An  iateresting  record  of  a  well-planned  and  successfully  executed  expedition."' 
— Daily  News. 

SPORT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lexnox.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"Two  veiy  amusing  and  instructive  volumes,  touching  on  all  sorts  of  sport. 
Stored  with  interesting  matter  the  book  will  take  the  fancy  of  all  lovers  of  pastime 
by  flood  or  Held.'' — Bell's  Life. 

'■This  work  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  and  excellent  advice  for  the  British 
sportsman,  interspersed  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote." — Court  Journal. 

"Lovers  of  sport  will  welcome  this  new  work  by  Lord  W.  Lennox  eagerly.  We 
have  here  experiences  of  sport  of  the  most  varied  kind — from  fishing  in  Upper 
Canada  to  fowling  in  Siberia;  from  Highland  deer  hunting  to  angling  on  the  quiet 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Then  descriptions  of  ancient  and  modern  gymnastics,  sports 
of  England  in  the  middle  ages,  huntmg,  fencing,  wrestling,  cricketing,  and  cock- 
fighting.  We  may  learn  how  to  choose  a  yacht  or  a  hound,  a  hunter  or  a  rifle, 
from  these  useful  and  amusing  pages.    We  predict  a  success  for  this  book." — Era. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  AND  PRAIRIE  FOLK.      By 

Parker  Gillmore  ("Ubique"),  Author  of  "A  Hunter's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Great  West,"  &c.      2  vols,  with  Illustrations.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Gillmore  has  written  a  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader  take  a 
deep  interest  in  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk.  His  narrative  of  his  sojourn,  his 
description  of  the  country,  and  of  his'  neighbours,  are  all  most  readable.  Mr.  Gill- 
more's  sporting  feats  are  the  themes  of  some  of  its  best  chapters.'' — Daily  News. 

"  For  anecdotes,  descriptions,  and  all  kinds  of  information  relating  to  sport  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  more  effective  and  readable  writer  than  Parker 
Grillmore." — Illustrated  London  News. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS:    A  Narrative 

of  Discoveiy  and  Adventure  in  The  North  Pacific.    By  F.  Poole, 
C.E.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Lyndon.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of  endurance 
with  which  Mr.  Poole  is  gifted,  and  much  of  his  book  is  very  exciting  reading. 
Nor  are  the  parts  of  it  which  are  the  least  novel  the  least  interesting.  The  cuap- 
ters  descriptive  of  his  journeys  round  America,  and  across  the  Isthmus,  with  his 
account  of  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  will  repay  perusal.'' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  extremely  interesting  work — well  written  and  well  edited — is  full  of 
novelty  and  curious  facts.  It  is  one  among  the  most  fresh  and  instructive  volumes 
of  travel  and  adventure  which  have  been  produced  for  a  long  time." — Standard. 
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THE     SWITZERS.       By   W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

Contents  :— Mountain  Men ;  St.  Gothard ;  Peopling  the  Alps ;  The  Fight  for  Life 
Kain  and  Eocks ;  Teuton  and  Celt ;  The  Communes ;  Communal  Authorities  ; 
Communal  Government;  Cantons  and  Half  Cantons;  Cantonal  Rule;  Canton 
Ziirich  ;  Pure  Democracy;  A  Eevolution;  Popular  Victories  ;  The  League; 
The  Federal  Pact;  Jesuits;  Pilgrimage;  Convent  and  Canton;  St.  Memrad"s 
Cell ;  Feast  of  the  Rosary ;  Last  of  the  Benedictines ;  Conflict  of  the  Churches  ; 
School ;  Democracy  at  School;  Geneva;  Scheme  of  Work  ;  Secondary  Schools  ; 
School  and  Camp ;  Defence ;  The  Public  Force ;  In  the  Field ;  Out  Again ;  A 
Crowning  Service. 

"  Turn  where  we  will  there  is  the  same  impassioned  eloquence,  the  same  lavish 
wealth  of  metaphor,  the  same  vigour  of  declamation,  the  same  general  glow  upon 
the  pages.  Switzerland  may  be  hackneyed  as  a  country,  yet  there  is  freshness  in 
Mr.  Dixon"s  subjects.  Mr.  Dixon  thi-ows  a  passing  glance  at  the  snow  peaks  and 
glacier  fields  that  are  the  Switzerland  of  the  tourist.  If  he  deals  with  the  gi-and 
catastrophes  of  nature,  with  avalanche,  flood,  and  storm,  it  is  in  their  relation 
to  the  victims  of  the  elements,  for  his  topics  are  the  people  and  their  institutions, 
•-^e  assent  entirely  to  the  parable  of  his  pi'eface." — Times. 

"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  it  is  eminently  I'eadable." — Daily  News. 

"  "We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good  literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant, 
novel,  and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Switzers.  The  composition  of  the 
book  is  in  the  very  best  style." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr.  Dixon  has  never  painted  with  more 
force  and  trutk  His  descriptions  are  accurate,  impartial,  and  clear.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  the  book." — Standard. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  useful  work ;  especially  well  timed  when  the  questions 
of  military  organization  and  primary  education  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention.  There  is  that  happy  fusion  of  the  picturesque  and  the  practical  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  works  which  gives  especially  to  the  present  book  its  great  charm.  It  has 
at  once  the  graphic  interest  of  a  romance,  and  the  sterling  value  of  an  educational 
essay." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Any  respectable  book  on  the  Switzers  and  Switzerland  is  welcome  to  lovers  of 
the  land  and  the  people,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Dixon's  volume  will  be  read  in  Swit- 
zerland as  well  as  in  England." — Athenaiwm. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  contains  much  readable  and  instructive  matter." — Examiner. 

"  A  writer  of  much  dramatic  and  descriptive  power,  and  one  who  knows  his  way 
to  trustworthy  sources  of  information,  Mr.  Dixon  has  given  a  clever  and  instructive 
sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  the  confederation.  All  who  know  the  playground 
of  Europe  will  thank  the  writer  for  so  clear  an  account  of  the  social  institutions  of 
a  free  people." — Graphic. 

THE  LITERARY  LIFE   OF   THE  REV.  WIL- 

LIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Knightsbridge,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.     By  the  Rev.  A.  G-.  L'Estrange.    8vo.    15s. 

"  The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  found  excellent  reading.  All  those 
to  whom  the  good  name  of  Byron  is  dear,  will  read  with  an  almost  exquisite  plea- 
sure the  testimony  given  by  Harness.  The  tine  qualities  of  the  man  are  set  forth, 
without  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  errors  or  his  vices;  as  regards  the  latter,  there 
is  shown  to  have  been  gross  exaggeration  in  the  report  of  them." — Athemeuni. 

"  This  work  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  Rev.  William  Harness  was  the 
friend  of  Byron,  and  of  almost  every  literary  celebrity  of  his  time.  He  liked 
to  be  about  literary  men,  and  they  reciprocated  that  liking.  Byron,  Miss  Mitford, 
the  Kembles,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Rogers,  Sheridan,  Theodore 
Hook,  Henry  Hope,  were  among  his  friends ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  varied 
literary  friendship  is  that  his  life,  for  richness  in  biographical  details,  is  surpassed 
by  no  recent  publication  except  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary.' — Edio. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH   DIXON.      DEDICATED   BY  EXPRESS 

PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.    8vo.    30s. 

Contents  : — The  Pile— Inner  Ward  aod  Outer  Ward— The  Wharf— River  Eights — 
The  White  Tower — Charles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Eules — Beau- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  Cobham— King  and  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — Madge  Cheyne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days'  Queen — De- 
throned— The  SI  en  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — Cranmer,  Lati-- 
nier,  Ridley — White  Roses — Princess  Margaret — Plot  and  Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop  of  Ross— Murder  of  Northumherland— Philip  the  Con- 
fessor—Mass in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh— The  Arabella  Plo-t — 
Raleigh's  Walk— The  Villain  Waad— The  Garden  House— The  Brick  Tower 
— The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factions  at  Court — Lord  Grey  of  Wilton — 
Old  English  Catholics— The  English  Jesuits- White  Webbs— The  Priests'  Plo-t 
— Wilton  Court — Last  of  a  Noble  Line — Powder-Plot  Rooro — Gay  Fawkes — 
Origin  of  the  Plot — Vinegar  House — Conspiracy  at  Large — The  Jefiuit's  Move — 
In  London— November,  1605— Hunted  Down— In  the  Tower— Search  for  Gar- 
net—End of  the  English  Jesuits— The  Catholie  Lords — Han-y  Percy— The 
Wizard  Earl— A  Real  Arabella  Plat— William  Seymour — The  Escape— Pursuii 
— Dead  in  the  Tower— Lady  Frances  Howard — Robert  Carr — Powder  Poisoninjr. 


From  the  Tijies:— "All  the  civilized  world— Euglish,  Continental,  and  Ama- 
rican — takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Tlie  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
jn  our  national  anjials.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lo^'ely  women  of  England  in  the  o-lden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  ase  in  his  hands.  It  is  sisch  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  befo-reus  in  these  volumes.  Me. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
tire  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  bat  unpopular  Eliiwr,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the^description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  corrl 
hidden  in  a  wine- jar;  and  the  tale  of  Masd  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agmcourt,  and  detained  for  five-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
«<t>ueen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  ** 
is  one  of  the  most  affeetiDg  in  the  book.  A  mature  rjflan  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  \yith  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  ceUbre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
elusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  aathor  on  this  work.  Both  voltimes  are  decided- 
ly atti'active,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

"From  first  to  last  this  work  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  neve?  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning Po^i. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  work  to  those  in  quest  of  amusG^ 
ment  and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  refined.." — Daily  Tdegra^h, 
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VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 

Contents  : — A  Favourite ;  A  Favourite's  Friend ;  The  Countess  of  Suffolk ;  To  the 
Tower ;  Lady  Catherine  Manners ;  House  of  Viliierrf ;  Revolution ;  Fall  of  Lord 
Bacon;  A  Spanish  Match;  Spaniolizing ;  Henry  De  Vere;  The  Matter  of  Hol- 
land ;  Sea  Affaii's  ;  The  Pirate  War ;  Port  and  Court ;  A  New  Eomanzo ;  Move 
and  Counter-move ;  Pirate  and  Prison ;  In  the  Marshalsea ;  The  Spanish  Olive ; 
Prisons  Opened;  A  Parliament;  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol;  Turn  of  Fortune;  Eliot 
Eloquent;  Felton's  Knife;  An  Assassin;  Nine  Gentlemen  in  the  Tower;  A 
King's  Revenge  ;  Charles  I. ;  Pillars  of  State  and  Church ;  End  of  Wentworth  ; 
Laud's  Last  Troubles ;  The  Lieutenant's  House ;  A  Political  Romance ;  Phi- 
losophy at  Bay;  Fate  of  an  Idealist;  Britannia;  Killing  not  Murder;  A  Second 
Buckingham ;  Roger,  Earl  of  Castlemaine  ;  A  Life  of  Plots ;  The  Two  Penns ; 
A  Quaker's  Cell;  Colonel  Blood;  Crown  Jewels,  King  and  Colonel;  Rye  House 
Plot ;  Murder ;  A  Patriot ;  The  Good  Old  Cause ;  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth 
The  Unjust  Judge ;  The  Scottish  Lords ;  The  Countess  of  Nithisdale ;  Escaped; 
Cause  of  the  Pretender ;  Reformers  and  Reform  ,  Reform  Riots ;  Sir  Francis 
Burdett;  A  Summons  to  the  Tower;  Arthur  Thistlewood;  A  Cabinet  Council; 
Cato  Street;  Pursuit;  Last  Prisoners  in  the  Tower. 


"  Mr.  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work." — Times. 

"  This  book  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  well-written,  and  instructive." — Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  will  place  Mr.  Dixon  permanently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors 
who  Uave  rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on  record  a  truthful  and 
brilliant  account  of  that  most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity.  'Her 
Majesty's  Tower;'  the  annals  of  which,  as  related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns 
exciting  and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our  ancient  stronghold 
could  have  had  no  better  historian  than  Mr.  Dixon." — Post. 

"By  his  merits  of  literary  execution,  his  vivacious  portraitures  of  historical 
figures,  his  masterly  powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force  and  grace- 
ful ease  of  his  style,  Mr.  Dixon  will  keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers." — 
Illustrated  News. 

"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the  noblest 
men  and  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others  commemorated  by  English 
history.  The  grand  old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  naiTative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.  Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's.' — Standard. 

"This  intensely  interesting  work  will  become  as  popular  as  any  book  Mr. 
Dixon  has  written." — Messenger. 

"A  work  always  eminently  readable,  often  of  fascinating  interest." — Echo. 

"The  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  Mr.  Dixon's  literary  achievements.'" — Sun. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  accomplished  his  task  well.  Few  subjects  of  higher  and  more 
general  interest  than  the  Tower  could  have  been  found.  Around  the  old  pile 
clings  all  that  is  most  romantic  in  our  history.  To  have  made  himself  the  trusted 
and  accepted  historian  of  the  Tower  is  a  task  on  which  a  writer  of  highest  reputa- 
tion may  well  be  proud.  This  Mr.  Dixon  has  done.  He  has,  moreover,  adapted 
his  work  to  all  classes.  To  the  historical  student  it  presents  the  result  of  long 
and  successful  i-esearch  m  som-ces  undiscovered  till  now ;  to  the  artist  it  gives  the 
most  glowing  picture  yet,  perhaps,  produced  of  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  national 
history;  to  the  general  reader  it  offers  fact  with  all  the  graces  of  fiction.  Mr. 
Dixon's  book  is  admirable  alike  for  the  general  view  of  history  it  presents,  and  for 
the  beauty  and  value  of  its  single  pictui-es.' — Sunday  Times. 


13,  Great  Maelborough  Street 

MESSRS.   HUEST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  WO'RKS—Conti7iued. 


HISTORY    OF  THE   HORSE   GUARDS,  From 

1750  to  1872.     By  J.  H.  Stocqueler.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

"  This  book  is  useful  and  agreeably  written,  and  capable  of  affording  pleasure  to 
the  non-military  as  well  as  to  the  military  reader." — Morning  Post. 

" Mr.  Stocquelers  volume  has  the  merit  of  being  readable,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information.  In  military  circles  especially  the  book  will  be  popular." — 
Standard. 

"  An  excellent  and  most  interesting  History  of  the  Horse-Guards ;  historical  in 
its  facts,  but  intermixed  with  illustrative  anecdotes,  which  by  their  raciness  and 
vigour  make  it  as  interesting  as  a  novel." — United  Service  Mag. 

"  Mr  Stocqueler  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  requirements  for  the 
production  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  To  a  thorough  familiarity  with  his  subject  he 
can  add  the  attractions  of  a  light  and  graceful  style,  and  a  competent  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  arranging  of  his  facts.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the 
'  Histoi-y  of  the  Horse-Guards '  as  a  first-class  service  book,  and  one  that  should 
find  a  niche  in  every  garrison  library." — United  Service  Gazette. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect  The  ignorance  of  the  English  people 
with  respect  to  Kussia  has  long  been  so  dense  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  grateful 
to  a  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
seldom-visited  land,  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  a  picture  of 
its  scenery  and  its  people,  which  is  so  novel  and  interesting  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention." — Saturday  Review. 

"  We  claim  for  Mr.  Dixon  the  merit  of  having  treated  his  subject  in  a  fresh  and 
original  manner.  He  has  done  his  best  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  countiy 
which  he  describes,  and  he  has  visited  some  parts  of  the  land  with  which  few 
even  among  its  natives  are  familiar,  and  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  a  number  of  those  Kussians  whose  op. n ions 
are  of  most  weight.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay  bei'ore 
general  readers  such  a  picture  of  Kussia  and  the  llussian  people  as  cannot  fail  to 
interest  them." — Athenasum. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  15s. 
"  Mrs.  Harvey's  book  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  excursion  of 
which  it  gives  us  an  account  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ro- 
mantic voyages  that  ever  was  made.  Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but 
saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the  best  advantage.  She  was  admitted  into  Turkish 
interiors  which  are  rarely  penetrated,  and,  protected  by  an  escort,  was  able  to  ride 
far  into  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  whose  lovely  defiles  are  full  of  dangers  which 
seal  them  to  ordinary  travellers.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of 
late  years  which  is  so  full  of  valuable  information  upon  Turkish  household  life. 
In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must  not  forget  to  say 
a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — Times. 

ANNALS  OF  OXFORD.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.     Second  Edition.    2  vols.  Bvo.     30s. 

"The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book  about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Whilst  these  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Post. 

"Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  highly  interesting  work  for  solid  informa- 
tion or  for  amusement,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Eich  in  research  and  full  of 
antiquarian  interest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and  well-bred  wit 
A  scholar-like  fancy  brightens  every  page.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  a  very  model  of  a 
cicerone ;  full  of  information,  full  of  knowledge.  The  work  well  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  merits  a  permanent  niche  in  the  library." — The  Graphic. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BEWICK, 

THE  ARTIST.  Edited  by  Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A.  2  vols, 
large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     2-ls. 

"  The  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  '  Life  and  Letters '  is  derived  almost  en- 
tirely from  anecdotes  of  men  of  mark  with  whom  the  artist  associated,  and  of 
which  it  contains  a  very  large  and  amusing  store.  His  fellow  pnpil  and  old  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  the  famous  engraver,  has  put  the  materials  before  us  to- 
gether with  much  skill  and  a  great  deal  of  genial  tact.  The  literary  sketches  which 
Bewick  made  of  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  Hogg,  Jeffrey,  ilaturin,  and 
others,  are  extremely  bright,  apt,  and  clear." — Athenxum. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE   CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Jeapfresox,  B. a.,  Oxon,  author  of  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  "  A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     2  vols  8vo.     30s. 

"  This  is  a  book  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all — laity  as  well  as  clergy — will 
find  entertainment  and  instruction :  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  permanently 
in  our  libraries.  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  lively  style  throughout,  it  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  every  topic  that 
Berves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  English  clergy" — Times. 

THE  CITIES   OF  THE  NATIONS  FELL.      By 

the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.    Gs. 

"Dr.  Cumming's  book  will  be  read  by  many  with  advantage." — Graphic. 

"  The  work  before  us  contains  much  historical  information  of  interest  and  value. 
We  must  applaud  here,  as  we  applauded  in  his  treatise  on  The  Seventh  Vial,  the 
skill  and  dihgence  of  the  author  in  the  vast  and  careful  selection  of  facts,  both  phy- 
sical and  moral,  the  interest  of  each  when  taken  singly,  and  the  striliing  picture  of 
the  whole  when  presented  collectively  to  the  view." — Record. 

THE    SEVENTH   VIAL;    or,    THE    TIME    OF 

TROUBLE  3EGUN,  as  shown  in  THE  GREAT  WAR,  THE 
DETHRONEMENT  OF  THE  POPE,  and  other  Collateral  Events. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cdm^hng,  D.D.,  &c.      Third  Edition.  1  vol.   6s. 

"  Dr.  Gumming  is  the  popular  exponent  of  a  school  of  prophetic  interpretation, 
and  on  this  score  has  established  a  claim  to  attention.  His  book  furnishes  an 
instructive  collection  of  the  many  strange  portents  of  our  day.  Dr.  Gumming  takes 
his  facts  very  fairly.  He  has  a  case,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject  must  command 
the  attention  of  readers." — Times. 

TRAVELS    OF   A  NATURALIST   IN    JAPAN 

AND  MANCHURIA.  By  Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S.,  Staff- Surgeon 
R.N.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  wo 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE  LAD  YE  SHAKERLEY  ;  being  the  Record  of 

the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble  Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By 
ONE  of  the  HOUSE  of  EGERTON.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.     6s. 

"  This  charming  novelette  pleasantly  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  series  of 
stories  by  the  author  of  'Mary  Powell.'  The  characters  bear  the  same  impress  of 
truthfulness,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  equally  at  home  among  scenes  sketched 
with  a  ready  handL  The  author  writes  gracefully,  and  has  the  faculty  of  placing 
before  others  the  pictm'es  her  ovm  imagination  lias  called  up." — Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 


THE  NEW  AiND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


MAY.      By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of   "  Chronicles 

of  Carling'ford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c.     3  vols. 

LOST  FOR  GOLD.     By  Katharine  King,  author 

of  *'  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment."     3  vols.     (In  April.) 

WILLING  TO  DIE.      By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

author  of  "  Uncle  Silas,"  &c.     3  vols.     (Just  Ready.) 

WILD  GEORGIE.    By  Jean  Middlemass,  author 

of  "  Lil."     3  vols. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.    By  the  Author  of  "Ursula's 

Love  Story."     3  vols. 

"  '  Beautiful  Edith '  is  a  pretty  love-story — well  written,  and  good  in  tone."— - 
Atlienoeum. 

•'  One  of  the  very  best  novels  that  have  been  issued  for  a  long  period  It  will  be- 
come widely  popular.  The  author  possesses  a  charming  style,  and  also  a  talent  for 
quiet  humour." — Messenger. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.    By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.    3  vols. 

"  This  novel  is  interesting  and  well  put  together.  Its  love  story  is  very  pretty 
and  very  pure." — Spectator. 

"  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  the  power  and  talent  displayed  in  this 
story.     It  is  full  of  well  sustained  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  popular." — Post. 

"  'Hidden  Perils  '  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  met  with  since  the 
first  appearances  of  Charlotte  Brontd  and  George  Eliot." — Messenger. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  MY   YOUTH.      By  Amelia 

B.  Edwards,  author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  charm,  being  written  in  a  bright,  sparkling, 
happy  manner." — Morning  Post. 

PARTED  LIVES.     By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender,  author 

of  "  Her  own  Fault,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  A  really  admirable  book.  In  power  of  description,  analysis  of  character,  and 
marvellous  felicity  of  expression,  it  is  a  book  rarely  surpassed."— /oA«.Sm7/. 

"One  of  the  best  recent  novels  is  Mrs.  Spender's  'Parted  Lives.'  The  plot  is 
well  conceived  and  well  worked  out.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  the 
character  painting,  and  marked  felicity  of  language ;  while  the  stoiy  completely 
carries  one  along  in  its  development." — Standard. 

A  WOMAN  AT  THE  WHEEL.    ByA.M.ToBYN. 

"A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  well-told  story.*  The  characters  are 
worked  out  with  the  utmost  skill.  Cherrie  May,  the  '  Woman  at  the  Wheel,'  is  a 
charming  character,  and  on  her  as  a  typical  claimant  of  the  highest  order  of  wo- 
man's rights  the  interest  of  the  story  centres." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  novel  is  a  very  good  one.  Its  strength  and  merit  lie  in  the  development 
of  the  heroine's  character.  In  Cherrie  May  Miss  Tobyn  has  produced  a  fine,  con- 
sistent, and  attractive  picture.'' — Spectator. 

FATHER  GODFREY.     By  the  Author  of  "Anne 

Dysart."     3  vols. 

"  A  well-written  story.    Godfrey's  character  is  finely  drawn." — Athenaeum. 

"  This  story  is  well  and  vividly  told." — Daily  News. 

"  A  book  of  considerable  ability  and  of  thrilling  interest,  which  never  fla^. 
Each  character  is  portrayed  in  a  vivid  manner,  and  the  plot  is  well  cari-ied  out." — 
John  Bull. 
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LITTLE    KATE    KIRBY.     By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  "  No  Church,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Eohinson's  novels.    It  is  a  spirited  story."— Spectator. 

"  A  very  original  booli.  The  author  manifests  great  power  of  delineating  cha- 
racter. The  fortunes  of  the  Kirbys  and  the  Westtnairs  are  traced  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  their  singular  fate  fascinates  the  reader.'' — John  Bull. 

"  We  consider  this  to  be  Mr.  Robinson's  most  successful  stoiy  ;  true  to  life,  well 
conceived,  well  told,  and  containing  a  sound  moral.  The  reader's  atttention  is 
riveted,  and  the  interest  sustained  with  unabated  strength  ihronghonV— Standard. 

"  This  is  perhaps  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Robmson  has  yet  written,  and  it  is  a 
work  of  very  considerable  merit.  The  story  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  it  is 
skilfully  and  dramatically  unfolded." — Examiner. 

FALSE  CARDS.     By  Hawley  Smart,  author  of 

"  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  book  contains  plenty  of  the  light,  amusing  reading  for  which  the  author 
is  already  known 'False  Cards'  will  be  a  popular  novel"— 4  </iewo?M?7i. 

"  This  story  fulfils  the  promise  found  in  '  Breezie  Langton,'  and  deserves  the 
success  and  popularity  foretold  for  its  author.  His  style  has  gained  in  refinement 
and  vigour,  without  losing  any  of  the  dash  and  sparkle  that  make  it  so  attractive. 
'  False  Cards  '  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end." — Mor-niyig  Post. 

"  Mr.  Hawley  Smart  is  a  writer  whose  novels  ate  always  welcome  to  the  re- 
viewer. He  writes  primarily  to  amuse.  Although  he  may  be  more  at  home  among 
men.  he  can  sketch  attractive  and  womanly  women.  With  its  judicious  mixture  of 
the  grave,  the  gay,  and  the  tender,  the  book  is  to  be  recommended." — Sat.  Review. 

BESSIE.     Bv  Julia  Kavanagh,  author  of  "Nath- 
alie," "  Adele,"  &c.   3  vols. 
"  Miss  Kavanagh's  books  are  always  readable.    Bessie's  own  love  story  is  one 
of  the  best  bits  of  autobiography  Miss  Kavanagh  has  produced." — Athenceum. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.     By  Lady  Blake.     3  vols. 

"  The  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good  and 
pleasant  reading." — Morning  Post. 

CLARA  LEVESQUE.     By  William  Gilbert,  au- 
thor of  "  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,"  "*  Martha,"  &c.     3  vols. 
'*  A  work  of  real  power  and  originality." — Standard. 

AMY  STENNETT.     3  vols. 

"  A  novel  by  a  new  hand  of  more  than  average  merit  ...  On  the  -whole,  '  Amy 
Stenuett '  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  novels  that  we  have  come  across  for  a 
long  time." — Alhenseum. "  A  capital,  spirited,  and  interesting  story."— /S^andar^ 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By  Mrs. Cashel  Hoey.  3  v. 

"  A  most  agreeable  book.  Mrs.  Hoey  -weaves  an  interesting  plot,  and  her  cha- 
racters are  drawn  with  remarkable  distinctness  and  consistency." — Examiner. — 

FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD.     By  the  Author  of  "  Re- 

commended  to  Mercy."     3  vols. 

••  A  novel  of  considerable  ability The  plot  is  full  of  strong  situations.    The 

characters  are  distinct,  and  not  unnatural" — Athenoeum. 

OFF  PARADE.     By  Stephen  J.  Mac  Kexxa,  late 

28th  Regiment.     3  vols. 
"We  have  read  'Off  Parade  '  through  with  considerable  pleasore."— .4tA«n«wm. 
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Exti)tx  tlj^  ^Bpcxnl  Ipatonage  oi  per  UTaj^stg. 

Published  annually,   in   One   Vol,  royal  8ro,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd 

LODGERS    PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 

THE  FORTY-SECOND  EDITION  rOB~1873  IS  NOW  EEADY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  pubhshed  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  pubhcation,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  ty]^ography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobihty. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holdmg  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peei-age. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Eoyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extmct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alpbabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Chi-istian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"A work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  formerworks.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  book.'' — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  aU  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
IB  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existmg,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— *Stonc?ard 
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OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  MILLAIS,   HOLMAN   HUNT,   LEECH,   BIIIKET  FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS^  E.  HUGHES,    &C. 

Eachi  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  tonnd,  and  illustrated,  price  55. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
f onus  a  veiy  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  veiy  successful  uudertaking. 
'  Nature  and  Human  Nature '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man-^a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinarj'  hero,  and 
this  his  histoi-y  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

lY.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athenxum. 

v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-/*os< 

YII— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration.  The  new  edition  fomis  a  part  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 
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(continued.) 


Vni.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  EECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUE  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiaBtical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athmxum, 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOK  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life'  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect." — Athenxum. 

X.— THE  OLD  COUET  SUBUEB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — O^seryer. 

XI.— MAEGAEET  AND  HEE  BEIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  " — Athenieum. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Librai-y  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  fonning  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DAEIEN.     By  ELIOT  WAEBUETON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

XIV.— FAMILY  EOMANCE ;  OE,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  AEISTOCEACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS, 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIED  OF  NOELAW.     By  MES.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

XVni.— FEESE'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBEET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trastWorthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDEED  FIEES. 

Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"  If  a  sked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'  The  CaxtouB.'  ''-—Standard, 
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XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BCJRI^,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
'*  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charnx    The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavauagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
fnll  of  delicate  character-painting. " — Athenxum. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  These  '  Studies  *.rom  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXIII.— GRAKDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We commend  'Grandmother's  Money"  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  stoiy  is  interesting." — Athenxum. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"A  delightful  book." — Athenxum.    "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
aa  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Athenseum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenosum.     "  A  channiug  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.    In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius. '—Q<<arte?%  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  verj-  graceful 
Tud  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
stxactiou,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

*•  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious 
earnest  and  eloquent." — Edinburgh  Review. 

XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St.  Olave's '  is  the  work  of  an  artist 
The  whole  book  ia  worth  reo.d\ng."—Athenoeuin. 
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XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault.' — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenoeum. 

XXXV.— AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  former  works." — Athenoeum. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  -'NeW— Times. 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America." — Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
f    "We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenoeum. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.'' 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenseum. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.     The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour.'' — Quarterly  Review. 

XLL— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  true  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest 
class  of  readers." — Times. 

XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  very  good  novel ;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit"' — Examiner. 

XLIII. -HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
a  successful  novelist." — Daily  Netcs. 

'  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— -Stancterd 
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